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I—LOGICAL CONSTANTS. 
By J. A. CHADWICK. 


BEFoRE focussing our attention upon logical constants them- 
selves we ought perhaps to take a bird’s-eye view of some of 
the surrounding territory which forms, as it were, their setting 
or context. That is, we require a certain minimum of in- 
formation in answer to the questions: “ II hat is a fact?” 
“What is a universal?” and “ What is an existent?” 

So I will—very tentatively—state what seems to me at 
present to be the least improbable view in regard to these 
three closely connected questions. 


I. 


We know a fact when we know that such-and-such is the 
case. And what is the case either will be that an assigned 
thing has such-and-such a simple non-analysable property or 
will be that an assigned thing has such-and-such a relation 
to one or more other assigned things. ‘The property or rela- 
tion in question I shall in future refer to as “the principal 
universal of” the fact. Thus if it is the case that the sun is 
being eclipsed, and we take this to be the fact that the moon 
is between the earth and the sun at such-and-such a time, 
then a possible analysis of this fact will be into a triadic re- 
lation—“ being linearly between ’—as principal universal and 
three other entities which are related by that relation, one of 
the three being an event in the history of the moon, and the 
other two being events in the history of the earth and of the 
sun respectively. 

Analysis of any given fact, therefore, will reveal one and 
only one entity (viz., a simple non-analysable propeity or 
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relation) functioning as its principal universal. The remain- 
ing entity or entities yielded by analysis will, in the case of 
some facts, be existents (such, for instance, as events in the 
moon, the earth, and the sun in our example of the eclipse) ; 
but in the case of other facts I am going to suggest that they 
may be properties or relations—i.e., that they may be uni- 
versals, although not functioning as the principal universal 
of the fact in question. 

Facts may be about portions of Space-Time (such as the 
above-mentioned events in the respective histories of the 
moon, the earth, and the sun). On the other hand, nothing 
which is not an existent can bé said to be tn Space and Time, 
taking the most literal and direct sense of “in”, For what- 
ever connexion a fact has with Space- pale arises out of the 
spatio-temporal characteristics of one or more existents that 
are arrived at in analysing the fact. Also, whatever con- 
nexion a property or relation has with Space-'Time is similarly 
dependent upon existents which possess the property or are 

elated by the relation. But I should not feel it safe to rule 
out the bare possibility that there may be existents which are 
neither in space nor in time. For example, the selves or 
spirits into which (according to McTaggart) the Absolute is 
differentiated would be existents enjoying a timeless and non- 
spatial existence. Consequently I have ‘to fall back upon the 
admittedly questionable @ priori distinction, being left with 
the bare assertion that existents are in a different logical 
category from universals—their distinctive mark being that 
they are ineligible for the post of principal universal in a fact. 
Or, as Mr. Johnson! expresses it, an existent “cannot 
characterise but is necessarily characterised ”. 

It may be said, then, that only one réle is open to an 
existent in a fact, while two rédles are open to a universal 
(that is, a universal can enter into a fact in either of two 
ways, an existent in only one way). This distinction must of 
course be reflected in the ranges of propositions which are 
values for a propositional function; and that reflected dis- 
tinction is, in my view, the “obscurely felt difference in regard 
to ranges of propositions” to which Mr. Ramsey (if I have 
rightly understood his recent papers) ascribes the philosopher’s 
habit of taking for granted the distinction between universals 
on the one hand and existents (or particulars) on the other. 

To return to the concrete facts which make up Reality and 
from which universals and existents are, so to speak, extracted. 
A possible way of regarding these facts may be expressed— 
somewhat vaguely, I fear—under three headings, as follows :— 
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(1) Each single fact, taken by itself, has a certain sort of 
unity and coherence; it forms, so to speak, a closed system. 

(2) But a fact is never a simple indivisible unity. It can 
always be analysed into two or more entities, though in itself 
it is something more than a mere aggregate or collection 
of the structural units into which such analysis decom- 
poses it. 

(3) Lastly, the structural units which analysis distinguishes 
within a fact do not all stand on an equal footing, since there 
is always just one that functions as the principal universal 
of the fact. 

If we want a crude image to illustrate this view we may 
think of the principal universal as part of a wheel, namely 
the hub, spokes, and metal rim, which is waiting to be covered 
with a solid rubber tire so as to form the completed wheel. 
The completed wheel represents the fact as a coherent closed 
structure. A rim to which the solid rubber tire has to be 
applied all in one piece represents a simple non-analysable 
property; for example, let a certain patch in your visual field 
be referred to as “ this,” and suppose it is in fact a red patch; 
then to its being the case that this is red corresponds the 
completed wheel, to “this” (¢.e., to the patch in your visual 
field) corresponds the single bit of rubber which is the tire, 
while to redness (supposing it to be a simple non-analysable 
property) corresponds the metal rim. Also, to pursue still 
further the analogy afforded by our model, a metal rim to 
which the solid rubber tire has to be applied in two sections 
will represent a dyadic relation, one to which the tire has to 
be applied in three sections will represent a triadic relation, 
and so on. 

Suppose we have a metal rim which requires N separate 
pieces of rubber to be attached to it in order to produce 
a completed wheel; then this metal rim represents an N- 
termed relation. When all the pieces of rubber except one 
have been attached to the metal rim we obtain a representa- 
tion of what may be called an “analysable” property (as 
distinguished from a simple non-analysable property). For 
example let us put N equal to 3, and let our three pieces of 
rubber represent entities A, B and C, and let the metal rim 
represent the relation of “ giving” (which is a triadic relation). 
Suppose it is the case that A gives B to C. Then if only the 
pieces of rubber which correspond to A and C are attached to 
the rim we shall obtain a representation of the analysable 
property “being a gift from A to C”. And this property 
belongs to B. It will of course also belong to another entity 
D, if it is a fact that A gives D to C. 
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II. 


We have just been considering the triadic relation of 
“ giving” as holding between A, B and C. Suppose now that 
A is replaced by the property of redness and that C is replaced 
by the property of squareness, while B is something—namely 
a patch in your visual field—which is both red and square. 
We are thus supposing it to be the case that B is both red 
and square. What will be the analysis of the fact that B is 
both red and square ? 

I take the analysis to yield, on the one hand, the three 
entities B, redness, squareness, on the other hand a triadic 
relation which relates together these three entities and which 
is the principal universal of the fact. The triadic relation, 
which is the principal universal of the fact that B is both red 
and square, is one specimen from a set of relations that will 
in future be referred to as “relations of conjunction”. I 
assume that every conjunctive fact has as its principal uni- 
versal one of these relations of conjunction. 

The sentence “ B is red and D is square” may be taken to 
have the same meaning as the sentence “ D is square and B 
is red,” so that the same fact is recorded by both (supposing 
that any fact is recorded at all). In other words the two 
sentences merely differ in the order in which the clauses “ B 
is red” and “D is square” occur, and this difference in the 
symbol is irrelevant to what is symbolised—that is to say, 
does not play any part in the symbolising. Now the con- 
junctive fact, which may be indifferently recorded by either 
of the above-mentioned sentences, will have as its principal 
universal a tetradic relation of conjunction ; the other entities 
yielded by its analysis will of course be B, redness, D, 
squareness. 

Relations of conjunction form the first of the four sets of 
logical constants which we shall have to consider. But, in- 
stead of taking the notion of “and” as fundamental, it might 
perhaps seem equally satisfactory to take the notion of “or” 
(as is done in Principia Mathematica). However, Mr. 
Johnson, in an article which appeared thirty-five years 
ago (see Minp, N.S., vol. i., p. 6), has defended the choice 
of “and” as being philosophically the simplest and most 
ultimate. In that article he is treating simple (that is, non- 
molecular) propositions as unanalysed units, and he is regard- 
ing the conjunction “and” as a relation between propositions. 
He asserts: “The fundamental mode of logically combining 
propositions is represented by the conjunction ‘and’. . . The 
relation expressed by ‘and’ is simply the emptiest of all rela- 
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tions. It expresses merely the bringing of two propositions 
together into one system, without subordination or any de- 
finable connexion other than is indicated by their being face 
to face in one and the same system.” 

Part at any rate of what Mr. Johnson’s phrases about 
absence of “ subordination ” and of “ any connexion other than 
is indicated by being face to face in one and the same system ” 
are intended to convey, may be explained as follows. Given 
two distinct facts P and Q there will also, of course, be the 
conjunctive fact P-and-Q; and, conversely, given the con- 
junctive fact P-and-Q there will also be the fact P by itself 
and the fact Q by itself. This puts the conjunctive fact 
P-and-Q more on a level with the fact P by itself and with 
the fact Q by itself. In the case of other compound facts— 
such for instance as P-or-Q—there is not so simple and 
straightforward a connexion with the fact P by itself and 
with the fact Q by itself. 

Again, I may know the fact P-or-Q even if it is not the 
case that either I know P or I know Q. Whereas in the case 
of a conjunctive fact to know P-and-Q is equivalent to know- 
ing P and knowing Q. 

If we agree to take this notion of conjunction as one of our 
indefinables, and if we also take the notion of negation as 
indefinable, we can proceed to define what Sheffer and Nicod 
have called “the incompatibility of P and Q,” and have 
symbolised by P/Q, as not-(P-and-Q)—i.e., as the negation 
of a conjunction. The uniformity of this stroke-notation is 
found to be symbolically convenient in that part of Mathe- 
matical Logic which is known as the “ Calculus of Proposi- 
tions”. In this notation, for example, not-P is expressed in 
the form P/P. 

The question which arises next is that of the analysis of 
not-P. Now just as we supposed conjunctive facts to be facts 
having some relation of conjunction as their principal uni- 
versal, so likewise we shall suppose negative facts to be facts 
having some relation of negation as their principal universal. 
Thus if we have the fact that B is not green, this fact is to be 
analysed into B, green, dyadic relation of negation holding 
between Band green. If we have the fact that B is not larger 
than D, this fact is to be analysed into B, larger than, D and a 
triadic relation of negation which holds between B and larger 
than and D. 


So far, then, we have relations of conjunction forming our 
first set of logical constants, and relations of negation forming 
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our second set. To these we can at once add a third set, 
which we will call “relations of impossibility”. For every 
assigned relation of negation there will be a corresponding 
relation of impossibility, and vice versa. 

Suppose, for instance, it is the case that B has not got ¢. 
Then, if # is a simple non-analysable property, the fact that 
B has not got ¢ is the fact that B is related to ¢ by a certain 
dyadic relation of negation. Now B will also be related to 
by the corresponding ‘dyadic relation of impossibility, if B not 
merely hasn’t got ¢ but, further, cannot have ¢ (in the sense 
that it is logically impossible for B to have @). If, on the 
other hand, it is logically possible for B to have ¢, the fact 
that B may have ¢ will be a negative fact, and its principal 
universal will be a triadic relation of negation relating together 
the three entities B, $, dyadic relation of impossibility. 

Again, if y is a simple non-analysable property which 
belongs to B and which is an “internal” or “ intrinsic” pro- 
perty ‘of B, then besides the plain fact that B has y there will 
also be the fact that B must have y, that B’s having y is 
logically necessary. The necessity of B’s having w is the 
same as the impossibility of B’s having not-y. Hence the 
fact that B must have w is to be analysed into a triadic rela- 
tion of impossibility as principal universal relating together 
the three entities B, wy, dyadic relation of negation. 

It is sufficient to have taken as indefinables the notion of 
conjunction and the notion of negation if we wish to study the 
“Calculus of Propositions” exclusive of Modality. If, how- 
ever, we want to include the study of modal propositions as 
well as of plain assertoric propositions, then we shall need to 
introduce a third indefinable notion; this third indefinable 
appears as the various “relations of impossibility ” in the 
particular way of analysing which has just been suggested. 

Now in many of the logical propositions which we find in 
the opening section of Principia Mathematica the proposition 
would remain true if material implication were replaced (in 
one or more of its occurrences within the proposition) by 
entailing. For example, the proposition “P implies that Q 
implies P” might be replaced by the stronger and more de- 
terminate proposition “P entails that Q implies P” which is 
just as good a general truth. (Incidentally, the people who 
felt the proposition “ P implies that Q implies P” to be para- 
doxical probably did so because they persisted 1 in interpreting 
it to mean “ P entails that Q entails P ”—a different proposi- 
tion altogether and one which is not a general truth.) Suppose 
a fact is recorded by the sentence “P implies Q” (taking 
“implies” in the sense of “materially implies”). Then that 
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fact is to be analysed as not-[P-and-(not-Q)]. But, whereas 
material implication can thus be defined in terms of the two 
notions of conjunction and of negation, entailing requires 
the notion of logical impossibility. This can be seen ina 
general way if one allows “P entails Q” to be interpreted 
as meaning “ P must materially imply Q”—i.e., as meaning 
“Tt is logically impossible that P should not materially 
imply Q”. 

Suppose P and Q are two contingent facts, so that though 
P and Q are each actually the case it is nevertheless logically 
possible for P not to be the case and for Q not to be the case ; 
suppose also that P does not entail Q and that Q does not 
entail P and that not-Q does not entail P. Then we shall 
have the plain straightforward conjunctive fact P-and-Q, 
which does not involve Modality. But, in addition, we shall 
have four more complicated facts which may be recorded by 
the sentences :— 

(1) “ P-and-Q is logically possible ” 

(2) “ P-and-(not-Q) is logically possible” 

(3) “(not-P)-and-Q is logically possible ” 

(4) “ (not-P)-and-(not-Q) is logically possible.” 

These correspond to the four “truth-possibilities” which 
Mr. Wittgenstein talks of in such a case (see Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus, 4°3). Mr. Wittgenstein calls “ P-or- 
(not-P) and Q-or-(not-Q)” a tautology ; and because it ex- 
presses agreement with all four of the truth possibilities 
(remaining true whichever of the four is actually realised), he 
sharply distinguishes it from anything which he would accept 
as a genuine proposition. Obviously it does not correspond 
to any fact about (say) the weather, such as meteorologists 
want to deal with. For “It will either rain or not rain to- 
morrow and it will either freeze or not freeze to-morrow ” is 
not one of the contingent propositions which belong to natural 
science ; it is a particular instance of a logical proposition—a 
particular instance, that is, of a general truth which is 
logically necessary. 

To get rid of “logical necessity” as a separate indefinable 
notion would obviously be a great advantage. Mr. Wittgen- 
stein proposes to do this by reducing the notion of “ being 
logically necessary” to the notion of “being a tautology ”. 
Yet the “truth-possibilities” which he has to talk about are 
left over as something rather mysterious. Perhaps this 
puzzle vanishes for those who have grasped his system in its 
entirety and have thus freed themselves from traditional 
mental habits. Should, however, the difficulty about his 
enumeration of truth-possibilities not be purely verbal, then 
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it would seem as if Modality is simply introduced implicitly 
instead of being explicitly acknowledged. 

On the traditional view Logic guarantees certain proposi- 
tions (namely those which “ belong to Logic” and whatever 
others are entailed by those) as necessary, but is not concerned 
either to assert or to deny that other propositions are true 
without being necessary—are, in other words, contingent 
truths. Now, Mr. Wittgenstein’s view appears to envisage 
the alternatives :— 

(i) No atomic propositions are necessary 

(ii) No atomic propositions are contingent 

(iii) Some atomic propositions are necessary and others are 

contingent 

and to accept the first of these alternatives on the ground 
that each one of the atomic facts, the totality of which is the 
world, is contingent.'|. One might accordingly ask whether 
(1) is itself a contingent truth. If the answer is affirmative, 
then Logic remains completely indifferent as to its truth or 
falsity; yet Logic will still be concerned with the categories 
of Modality (even though one of these categories happens not 
to find any application in the actual existing world). But if 
the truth of (i) is asserted to be necessary, then the notion of 
being logically necessary will have application (though it will 
still fail to find application among atomic propositions). 


Ey. 


So much for our first three sets of logical constants. The 
fourth set are those required in dealing with the notions of 
“all,” of “some,” and of “the ancestral relation with respect 
to a given relation”. 

Let us begin with an example. A pair of human beings 
who have spoken to one another have to each other a certain 
relation which does not hold between a pair of human beings 
who have never spoken to one another. Take two human 
beings A and B. Suppose it is the case that A has spoken to 
soméone who has spoken to B. Let us analyse this fact into 
the three terms A, B, the relation of speaking to, and into a 
triadic relation 2, functioning as principal universal. Again, 
the fact that A has spoken to someone who has spoken to 
someone who has spoken to B is to be analysed into the same 
three entities A, B, the relation of speaking to, and into a 
different triadic relation z, functioning as principal universal. 


1Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 1:2, 1°21: ‘The world divides into 
facts. Any one can either be the case or not be the case, and everything 
else remain the same.”’ 
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Similarly yet another triadic relation z, is to be found function- 
ing as principal universal of the fact that A has spoken to 
someone who has spoken to someone who has spoken to 
someone who has spoken to B. 

Now besides triadic relations occurring in the series 7, 2», 
23, etc., there will be just one triadic relation, which we will 
call Z, that does not occur within this series. And the fact 
that A has to B the ancestral relation derived from the relation 
of speaking to is to be analysed into the principal universal 
Z holding between the three entities A and B and the relation 
of speaking to. 

The holding of Z between A and B and the relation of 
speaking to is entailed by the fact of A having spoken to B. 
Likewise the holding of z, between A and B and the relation 
of speaking to entails the holding of Z between these same 
three entities, and similarly for each of the other triadic 
relations in the series 2, 2), 23, ete. 

Conversely, in the case where A and B are not directly 
related by the relation of speaking to, Z will hold between A 
and B and the relation of speaking to only if one or other of 
the triadic relations in the series 2, 2, 23, ete., is holding be- 
tween A and B and the relation of speaking to. 

The triadic relation Z is a representative of our fourth set 
of logical constants, and so also is each one of the triadic 
relations in the series 23, ete. 

Another representative of our fourth set of logical constants 
is (on the view we are here considering), the relation which 
Principia Mathematica calls “ belonging to the field of”. For, 
if R is a symmetrical relation, “B belongs to the field of R” 
is to be taken as the analysis of the fact that there is some 
entity to which B has R. 

Again, if S is any simple non-analysable relation, the fact 
that there are entities and y such that x has § to y is to be 
analysed into § and a property of “having application” which 
functions as ‘the principal universal. Analogously, a fact 
which would be symbolised—in the notation of Principia 
Mathematica—as (qx). x is to be analysed' as “¢ has 
application,” where it is assumed that ¢@ is a simple non- 
analysable property. 

Let us return for a moment to the triadic relation of 
“siving”. Instead of considering the fact that A gives B to 
C, consider the fact that there is something which A gives to 
C—ui.e., the fact recorded by “ There is an z such that A gives 
xz to C”. We shall have, as the principal universal of this 


1This view as to the analysis of (qa) . px is due to Dr. Moore. 
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fact, a triadic relation holding between A and C and the re- 
lation of giving. This relation, which is the principal uni- 
versal of the fact recorded by “ There is an z such that A 
gives x to C,” will be one of the logical constants belonging 
to our fourth set ; and so likewise will the property of “ having 
application ” and the relation of “belonging to the field of”. 


V. 


Logical constants are discussed under the title of “ purely 
logical factors” in the following passage from Mr. Johnson’s 
Logie (Part L, p. xxiv): “ Mathematics is applied logic in a 
certain very unique sense, for mathematics is nothing but an 
extension of logical formule introducing none but purely 
logical factors; while every other science borrows its material 
from experiential sources, and can only use logical principles 
when or after such material is supplied”. Mr. Johnson goes 
on to explain that it is only in Applied Mathematics, where 
these formule have to be applied to Reality, that “a process 
of thought other than merely mathematical enters in, and in- 
tuition is directed to what is given in some form of experience ”. 
Whereas, he says, in every extension of Pure Mathematics, 
“no new idea or mode of thought need accompany the work 
of the calculus. . . . The ideas which enter into the mathe- 
matical sciences thus constructed have a form which renders 
them amenable to purely logical processes of indefinite degrees 
of complexity; this distinguishes them from the non-mathe- 
matical or ‘natural’ sciences that introduce ideas dependent 
simply upon brute matter, unamenable to logical analysis, 
logic entering only in the application to these ideas of classi- 
fication and the principles of inductive inference.” 

In contrast to these “ideas dependent simply upon brute 
matter,” Mr. Johnson! describes the “ purely logical factors” 
—or logical constants—as formal conceptions which are to 
be understood by the logician as such. He instances such 
notions as red, popular, virtuous, as not having to be under- 
stood by the logician as such, since they are not essential to 
the explication of logical forms. 

Again, the non-formal qualities and relations of things in 
the world are contrasted with logical constants when Mr. 
Russell asserts, of any proposition which belongs to Logie, 
that “Since it does not mention any particular thing, or even 
any particular quality or relation, it is wholly independent of 
the accidental facts of the existent world, and can be known, 


1 Logic, Part IL, p. 188. 
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theoretically, without any experience of particular things or 
their qualities and relations.” ! 

Now the phrase “wholly independent of the accidental 
facts of the existent world” might be applied in a loose sense 
to such a proposition as “Any two things differ in at least 
thirty ways” and also to such a proposition as the Axiom of 
Infinity (when interpreted in the usual way as an assertion 


that any given finite integer is less than the total number of . 


existents in the world). For—to take the latter example— 
only logical constants enter into the analysis of the Axiom of 
Infinity; hence, in this respect, it is independent of the 
existents and the non-formal universals like red, popular, 
virtuous, which enter into the analysis of the accidental facts 
in the existing world. Nevertheless, the Axiom of Infinity is 
not one of the propositions which belong to Logic; it can 
only enter as a hypothesis into other more complicated pro- 
positions which do belong to Logic. And the reason is that 
its truth (if it is true) is not logically necessary, but is a mere 
consequence of what is empirically the case, of the actual 
make-up of the existing world. Since it is not in a strict 
sense “independent of the accidental facts of the existent 
world,” it fails to fulfil one of the essential conditions for 
“belonging to Logic”. The other essential condition for 
“belonging to Logic” is that the proposition has to be ex- 
pressible solely in terms of logical constants. For example, 
if it is the case that this shade of blue is darker than that, 
then such a fact is necessary ; it is not an accidental (that is, 
a contingent) fact. Nevertheless, something which is not a 
logical constant, namely the shades in question, enters into 
its analysis. 

In conclusion, I should explain that I am not wishing to 
confine the term “logical constant” merely to such entities 
as belong to one or other of the four sets I have been 
enumerating. For example, the relation of otherness or 
diversity may be an indefinable logical constant; the “ Prin- 
cipia”’ definition in terms of predicative functions may not be 
the ultimate philosophical account of the matter. And some 
of these logical constants not belonging to any of the above- 
mentioned four sets might exhibit ambiguity of type—just as 
there is “ typical ambiguity ” in the case of some of the logical 
constants that we have already discussed. On the other 
hand, among universals which are not logical constants typical 
ambiguity never arises. 


1 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 57. 
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IlL—FORMS AND NUMBERS: A STUDY IN 
PLATONIC METAPHYSICS (II). 


By A. E. TAaytor. 
II. 


THE present essay will not attempt to deal with the whole 
intricate problem of the Platonic theory of the integers and 
Aristotle’s criticisms upon it. It would be absurd to dispose 
in a few pages of a subject which has cost M. Robin several 
hundred large pages for the mere full display of the materials 
for a conclusion. I can, at best, offer a vindemiatio prima 
effected by the intellectus sibi permissus. It will be enough 
to discover, if we can, what the theory must have been in its 
broad outlines to give rise to the kind of strictures it pro- 
vokes from Aristotle. We shall gain something if we can see 
that these strictures are not mere explosions of wilful 
petulance, and yet that the doctrines which provoked them 
represent a real advance in mathematical thought, in spite of 
features which rightly rouse grave misgiving. I believe it 
will appear from our discussion that the number-theory of 
the Academy is in much the same position as the Calculus 
before the purification of it from bad logic in the days of 
our fathers. The main ideas are sound and fertile, but the 
formulation given to them involves illogicalities. ‘The remedy 
for such a situation is neither, with Aristotle, to dismiss the 
theory on the ground of these illogicalities, nor, like rash 
admirers of Plato, to pretend that the illogicalities are not 
there. It is to reconstruct the theory with a more exact and 
subtle logic, and so to show that its apparent paradoxes are 
incidentil excrescences; the only way to get bad logic out of 
a philosophical theory is to have more logic, not less. 

I start from the assumption, justified by the whole tenour of 
the Aristotelian criticism, that the doctrine of the One and 
the “ great-and-small,” apparently derived from the study of 
irrationals, was at once extended to the integers themselves. 
It is always in this form, as a theory about integers, that 
Aristotle deals with it. We can readily see that the thought 
of the “real numbers” as limits of series of rationals, once 
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introduced, would not be confined to irrational real numbers. 
For the limit to which an infinite series of rationals converges 
need not be an irrational. ‘Thus, for example, the sum of » 
terms of the series 1+4+ }+4 ... converges to the 
value 2, that of terms of the series 1 
the value 3, and in general, obviously the “sum to infinity” 
of a decreasing geometrical progression with rational terms 
is rational. This would be apparent at once from considera- 
tion of the process of unending bisection to which Zeno had 
directed attention. We see at once from a diagram that as 
the process continues, the successive points of bisection, 
C, D, E, F ..., approach nearer and nearer to the terminal B, 


A | were 
C D EF 
and that, since bisection never becomes impossible, we can 
make the interval between a point of bisection and B less 
than any assigned interval co, however small o may be, by 
merely continuing the bisection long enough. In other words 


the sum 1 -}-}- 4... converges to the value 0 as the 
4 5D 


number of terms summed increases “indefinitely”. It is on 
this consideration that Eudoxus based the principle of his 
method of exhaustions, that if from the greater of two unequal 
magnitudes there be taken more than its half, from the 
remainder more than its half, and the same process be con- 
tinued, a finite number of subtractions will leave us with a 
remainder less than the smaller of the two given magnitudes 
(Eud. X, 1). The rule implies the knowledge that such sums 
limiting values which are rational and not = 0 (in the first 
case to 4 4, in the second to 2). 

In these particular cases, indeed, we do not see the péya cai 
puxpov, since the sum of r +1 terms of such a series is always 
less than the sum of r terms. But it is easy to give an 
example which is a péya cai pexpov. Thus, take the sum 


1-4+i4-4%3... We see at once that it can be written 
as (1 and that it is 
therefore $(1 + 4 + 4 .. .), and so converges to the value 


3 x $= 3. These considerations prove, as I have said, that 
if a péya cal pexpov is a “real number,” the “real numbers” 
cannot all be “irrationals,” and that the duty of a sound 
arithmetical theory is to provide for the derivation of the 
whole series, including its rational members, on a single 
principle. 

This involves a consequence of the first importance, which 
has only been definitely realised in very modern times. The 
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“real number” 2 cannot be the same entity as the integer 2, 
for the reason that the integers are presupposed as a 
series from which the “real numbers,” including the “ real 
number” 2, have to be derived. Hence no “real number” 
is an integer and no integer a “real number,” though the 
distinction is concealed by our convenient and economical 
habit of making our numerical symbols do double duty. The 


‘reality of the distinction is seen as soon as we attempt to use 


the method we have been describing to furnish the necessary 
definitions of “real numbers”. If I am going to introduce 
the sign ,/2, for example, I must define it, and if I define it 
by saying that it stands by definition for the value to which 
the “ side-and-diagonal ” series 1, 3, 3, converges, the very 
statement presupposes the integers, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 12, 17, as 
already given and known. Since the process of forming 
“ convergents ” thus presupposes the integers as the “ matter ” 
out of which the convergents are formed by a proper 
selection, it manifestly cannot be employed to “derive” the 
series of the integers themselves. Yet, as the history of 
arithmetic proves, it was inevitable that there should be an 
initial confusion between the integers and the corresponding 
“real numbers,” and that the necessity of making a rigid 
distinction should only be discovered by later reflection on 
the consequences of the confusion. This makes it intelligible 
why the theory of the derivation of number from the deter- 
mination of the “ great-and-small” should have been extended 
to the integers themselves. At the same time, it prepares us 
for the discovery that the simple transference of the notions 
of the “One” and the “ great-and-small,” in the form in 
which they are serviceable in the theory of the irrationals, to 
the logical derivation of the integers themselves will prove 
logically unsatisfactory. We are thus in a position to do 
what many students have ‘od impossible, to be just at 
once to the Platonic theory as containing the germs of a 
true theory of whole number, and to the objections of Aristotle. 
We are neither called on to regard the Platonic theory 
as a “senile aberration” (the real meaning of the German 
euphemisms about Zahlenmystik), nor, in our admiration for 
Plato, to treat Aristotle as a mere carper or a pure fool, as I 
fear even C. Ritter, who has done more than any living 
German writer for the understanding of Plato, tends to do. 
It should really be equally incredible that Plato meant any- 
thing but a piece of rational mathematics by his theory, and 
that Aristotle was a mere envier of his master’s reputation or 
a common ass. We shall not look in Aristotle for a mathe- 
matician’s appreciation of mathematical new conceptions, but 
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we shall look for, and we shall find, intelligible protests 
against something which, on the face of it, appears to conflict 
with the logic of common sense. We shall be prepared to 
admit that the criticisms may so far hit'the mark as to show 
that the Platonic new idea can only be “ saved” by a re-casting 
which removes some very fundamental Aristotelian objections. 
Aristotle, no doubt, was one of those numerous persons who 
cannot follow a piece of mathematical reasoning until it is 
turned into the language of “common-sense,” but we shall 
do well to remember the saying of W. K. Clifford that “algebra 
which cannot be translated into good English and sound 
common sense is bad algebra.” } 

The particular application I would make of this observa- 
tion is this. It is quite clear that if the proposed conception 
of a number as a determination of the ad7ecpoy of the “ great- 
and-small” originated, as we have tried to argue, from con- 
sideration of the quadratic and cubic “irrationals,” it was 
extended to cover the case of the integers themselves. It 
is on the application to the integers that Aristotle’s criticisms 
directly bear. If the “numbers” in question had all been 
“irrationals,” which Aristotle himself followed the older 
tradition in regarding as peyéOn, or ovveyh, in contra- 
distinction to apiOpot or toca Suwpicpéva, he would have 
been obliged to make the criticism, which he never does 
make, that the so-cilled apsQuot of which the Academic 
analysis holds good are not apiOyoi at all, but peyéOn, and 
that the definition thus confuses the two e/én of ro trocop, 
which are in fact avtidenpnuéva. Again, his apparent stand- 
ing confusion of the aopiotos duas of the great and the small 
with the adro 6 éo7t duds, the integer 2, would be so gross as 
to be wholly incomprehensible unless the integer 2 actually 
played the part of a factor in the derivation of “ number,” 
as it can only do if the integers are thought of themselves 
as having a dvds as one of their factors. If there is a logical 
confusion of two wholly distinct concepts in Aristotle’s stric- 
tures, the only reasonable explanation is, though I fear it is 
one to the neglect of which in the past I must myself plead 
guilty, that the confusion had been made before him by the 
Academic champions of the theory themselves, and that his 
acquiescence in it therefore does not affect the value of his 
criticism as an argumentum ad homines. Thus when he 
tells us (Met. M. 1082 @ 12) that “the indeterminate dyad, 
as they say, lays hold of the determinate dyad and so makes 
two dyads,” this ascription to the aopsaros duvas of “ doubling” 


1 Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, p. 21. 
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—whether by multiplication or division—what it “lays hold 
of,” where the confusion of it with the integer 2 is manifest, 
must be an actual piece of the Academic theory, as the words 
@s gact imply. (And, in the absence of any evidence, we 
are not entitled to maintain that the confusion is not Plato’s 
own but merely that of inferior disciples.) So the type of 
criticism which:is exemplified by the argument of Met. M. 
1084 @ 23, that if 4 is the form of horse and 2 that of man, 
“man will be a part of horse,” bad as it is, at least implies 
that according to the Platonic theory the integers 2 and 4 
are among the “numbers” of which the “ One” and the péya 
kal puxpov are the factors, just as the complaint of the next 
lines (1084 @ 25-27) implies that the Form-numbers par 
excellence are the integers from 1 to 10. It is still more 
important to realise the implication of the passage Met. M. 
1081 } 12-22, where Aristotle’s point is that in a sound theory 
the integers must be logically derived in their “natural” 
order, 1, 2, 3,... but “if this is so numbers cannot be 
derived, as they derive them, from the dyad and the one. 
For 2 (the dyad) is a part of 3 and 3 of 4, and so on through- 
out the series. But what was derived from the ‘first dyad’ 
(the integer 2) and the indeterminate dyad was the integer 
4”. The whole point of the criticism is that in the Academic 
theory, 4 can be defined without defining 3, i.e. the Academic 
deduction of the integers does not give them in their 
“natural” order. Aristotle’s own theory that each number 
of the series is made from the preceding by adding | to it 
is a piece of very bad logic, but this does not affect the 
perfect soundness of his contention that a correct theory 
ought to define the integer (2 + 1) in terms of n, and so 
yield the “natural” order, a point which is fully recognised 
by Russell when he calls the finite integers those which can 
be obtained by mathematical induction, and by Frege when 
he defines the whole series as “the successors of 0”. The 
criticism would be meaningless if the Academy had not 
defined the numbers up to 10 in an order other than the 
“natural”, This consideration of itself would be fatal to 
the diagram of the derivation given on p. 31 of Dr. Stenzel’s 
penetrating study of the Platonic doctrine,' which does 
succeed in getting the successive integers from 1 to 10 in the 
familiar order, and is thus shown to be un-Academic. Dr. 
Stenzei’s method is, in fact, to start with 1, and to derive 
from it the two next integers, 2 and 3. He then derives 
two more integers from each of the two thus obtained and 


1 Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles, p. 31. 
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regards the process as one to be continued indefinitely. We 
thus get the diagram 
1 


4 5 6 7 
8 910 11 12 13 14 15 and soon. 

The obvious criticisms on this procedure are (a) that it dis- 
regards the plain indications of Aristotle that the numbers 
from 1 to 10, the numbers of the “decad,” held a privileged 
position in the Academic theory, and (b) that it is not clear 
by what sort of derivation the author supposes himself to be 
getting his new integers from an old one at each step. He 
apparently thinks that, e.g., the application of the “indeter- 
minate dyad” to 1 produces 2 and 3, its application to 2, 4 
and 5, and so on. But this is flagrantly at variance with 
the express statement (Met. M. 1082 a 14) that the function 
of the dopiatos duds is to be dvorroids of whatever it “gets 
hold of”. You cannot make 3 from 1 or 5 from 2 by any 
process of doubling or halving.! Presumably Dr. Stenzel’s 
thought is that, since his method somehow always derives 
from any integer n the two integers 2n, 2n + 1, the transition 
from n to 2n is always the work of the dyad which is dvo7ozes. 
Exactly how the transition from n to 2n + 1 is to be described 
is not clear. I suppose it illustrates the function of the other 
constituent of number, the “One”. But if the Platonic 
method of generating the odd numbers had been Dr. Stenzel’s, 
it would have been a criticism Aristotle could hardly have 
missed that half the integers, on the theory itself, are got 
by the “addition” of a “unit”. I find this irreconcileable 
with Aristotle’s insistence on the “addition of 1 tol” asa 
point which, it is implied, was not recognised in the Platonic 
theory, and also with his statement that the function of “ the 
One” was supposed to be that of “equalising” something, 
a statement for which we have already seen the evidence. 
Iam thus driven to conclude that, though all Dr. Stenzel 
says in his book about the importance of the definition of an 
atopor eidos by the process of logical division is of the highest 
value, he has gone astray in supposing that we can directly 


1One might add that Aristotle’s language seems to make it plain that 

2 was not supposed to be derived from 1 by “ doubling,” but was, like 1 

itself, assumed as a datum. He clearly means to say that the first and 

simplest example of the “doubling” power of the “dyad” was supposed 
to be given by 2 x 2= 4. See dnfra. 
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discover the Platonic theory of the logical structure of the 
integer-series from the teaching of the Sophistes and Philebus 
about dvaipeois (Perhaps he has forgotten also 
that the Philebus is clear on the point that dvaipecis does 
not proceed necessarily by dichotomy. We divide a “kind” 
into the fewest sub-kinds necessary at each step, but not 
necessarily, as the Sophistes had done, always into two and 
no more, Philebus 16 d.) 

What is meant by “equalising” I think we can see best 
from the use of the same word in connexion with the doctrine 
of “directive justice” in the fifth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. It will be remembered that the main thought there 
is that the commission of a wrong creates an inequality 
between two parties who were before, and ought to be, equal. 
A has now an advantage and B a disadvantage, and the 
business of a dicastery, in assessing its award, is to transfer 
to B’s side of the account with A just so much as will cancel 
the inequality and leave the parties in the state of “equality” 
which existed before A’s unlawful act. This is done by 
striking a kind of “arithmetical mean”. So much is clear, 
whatever view we take on the special points about which 
interpreters have diverged from one another. There is 
another equality besides absolute or arithmetical equality, 
that which Aristotle calls “ equality of proportion,” and Plato 
in the Gorgias, “ geometrical equality,” but when “ equality ” 
is spoken of without qualification it means absolute equality, 
and when “equalising” is spoken of in the same unqualified 
way, what is meant is the taking of an arithmetical mean. 
The arithmetical mean between b and a, (a + b)/2 (where 
I assume b> @) is said to “equalise ” this because the differ- 
ence b — (a + b)/2 is identical with the difference (a + b)/2-a. 

If we apply this to the case of numbers, we see at once 
that it implies that an odd number 2n + 1 is to be looked on 
not as the result of adding 1 to 2n, but as the result of 
taking the arithmetical mean between the two even numbers 
2n and 2n +2. These two numbers, being both even, are 
themselves the product of the activity of the “indeterminate 
dyad” which “doubles” something. The “ equalisation ” 
of a great and small is effected by the arithmetical mean, 
2n + 1, because the mean “falls short” of the greater, 
2n + 2 by the same interval by which it “exceeds” the less, 
2n. It follows, I submit, that we are to think of the integers 
from 1 to 10 as “ generated” in the following manner : 

(1) The dépictos duds, by doubling whatever it “lays hold 
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of” originates the “power-series” 1, 2, 4, 8, as is clearly 
taught by what is said of the “double” in Epinomis, 990 e 
and Met. M., 1081 a 21, b 20.1 

(2) Next we “ equalise”” the “great and small” by taking 
the arithmetical mean between the two adjacent even 
numbers 2 and 4, viz. 3. 

(3) The double of 3 is next produced by the action of the 
“dyad,” and we get 6. 

(4) We now get the “mean” between 4 and 6 and 6 and 
8; this gives us 5, 7. 

(5) The “dyad” lays hold of 5, and this gives us 10. 

(6) Finally we obtain the “mean” between 8 and 10, 9. 

The resulting order is thus 1, 2, 4, 8, 3, 6, 5, 7, 10, 9, and 
we note that the odd integers, apart from 1, are all got by 
what is really division by 2, 27 +1 being regarded as 
4(4n + 2); the even integers are got, apart from 2 itself, 
which will be considered later, by multiplication by 2. Thus 
the series once more illustrates the phrase of Epinomis 990¢ 
del wepi 70 THs Suvapews Kai Tis 
évavtias Tavtn. We must add to what we have already said 
about this phrase that the whole integer-series is produced 
by doublings and their inverses, halvings. 

There is just a little uncertainty about the precise arrange- 
ment of the five last terms of the series. We might get 5 
before 6, if we supposed that step (2) covers the insertion of 
a “mean” between 2 and 8, as well as a “mean” between 
2and 4. And 6 itself might again be got, not as 3 x 2 but 
as the “mean” between 4 and 8. Or again, we might try 
to get the odd numbers 3, 5, 9 immediately after the series 
1, 2, 4,8 by “limiting” the advance of the “doubling dyad”. 
The third step would then be the doubling of 3 and 5, and 
the fourth and last the “limiting” of the “advance” of the 
dyad from 6. Thus we should get an order given by Kobin 
(Theorie Platonicienne, p. 282), 1, 2, 4, 8, 3, 5, 9, 6, 10, 7. 
But the evidence seems to me to indicate that only odd 
numbers are derived by the process called ro (caewv, and 
against the last suggestion we have the double consideration 
that it destroys the symmetry of a regular alternation of 
multiplication and “equalisation,” and also that it obtains 


1] is supposed to be given already as a datum needing no derivation. 
I have spoken, for brevity’s sake, as though 2 is to be taken as the result 
of an application of the ddépuoros duds to 1. ‘This is the view which ought 
in consistency to be taken of 2, if the underived constituents of the 
integers are the “One” and the ‘indeterminate dyad’’. I shall give 
reasons later on for thinking that in fact the ‘‘ dyad” was only used to 
obtain even numbers greater than 2, and that 2 itself was treated, though 
it should not have been, as a primitive datum of the theory. 
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‘he odd numbers by a method which Aristotle would have 
described as the addition of 1 to 1. If half the integer-series 
had actually been derived by the Platonists in this way, it 
seems to me that Aristotle could not have failed to make the 
telling objection that it is illogical to scruple at getting all 
the integers by the method you yourself employ for getting 
half of them. Yet he never makes any such point, but 
assumes rather that it is characteristic of the Academy to 
make no use whatever of “addition of 1 tol”. And, in fact, 
on the view adopted here, this is the case. Unless we make 
an exception for 2, no term of the series has been simply 
derived from that which immediately precedes it in the 
“natural” order. Hence I believe that the order we have 
given is the one really intended. It is the same as one 
given by Robin (op. cit., 447-9), and I think the method of 
obtaining it described there is identical with that given 
above, though Mr. Robin does not notice the use of icalew 
in the #.N., and does not explicitly explain that one of the 
two operations involved is the taking of the “mean”. Hence 
I did not myself see the superiority of this arrangement over 
that proposed op. cit., 282, until I happened to reflect on 
the use of toafew in the Ethics. 

If the reconstruction thus attempted is sound in principle, 
it should show us that there is real point in Aristotle’s 
criticism. Several of his contentions must in fairness be 
allowed to be valid. (1) Thus though he is manifestly in 
error in supposing that the higher integers contain the lower 
as “parts” of themselves, and more generally in thinking that 
an integer » which is > 1 is a collection of n “units,” he is 
wholly right in cbjecting to any number-theory which 
generates the integers in any but their “ natural” order. To 
say nothing of the practical inconvenience of having to prove 
separately the endless “ inequalities ” which we should require 
to establish if we started with such a series as Plato’s method 
would give us, it is a logical fault in the theory that it re- 
quires two distinct principles of method for the generation of 
the integers, the operation x 2 for the even, and the operation 
+ 2 for the odd. Both, no doubt, may be said to be opera- 
tions with the “double,” but they are different operations, 
one the inverse of the other, and operations, like entia, are 
not to be multiplied praeter necessitatem. 

And there really is a single formative principle which governs 
the logical structure of the whole series of finite integers ; 
they have a definite type of order, different from any other, 
which it is important to recognise. It is only when they are 
arranged in the “ natural” order that we see at once what this 
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type is, that of a “ well-ordered ” infinite series, 7.e. one in 
which there is a first term and in which every term has one 
and only one next suceeeding term. That you could not 
discover this in an integer-series constructed by what seems 
to have been Plato’s method is obvious. The order of the 
first five integers would, indeed, be unequivocally fixed as 
1, 2, 4, 8, 3. But we might doubt whether the immediate 
successor of 3 should be got by “equalising” 2 and 8, so as 
to yield 5, or by applying the “dyad” to 3 so as to yield 6. 
It is not clear what the “ integer next after 3” on this scheme 
is. Mathematicians recognise the soundness of Aristotle’s 
point when they define the finite integers as those which can 
be reached by “mathematical induction,” or “induction from 
nton+1”. Aristotle's error in supposing that because a 
collection of m + 1 things contains n things and 1 thing over, 
the integer x + | contains the integer » and a 1 over does not 
affect the real force of his criticism. He is in precisely the 
same position as Berkeley and others who condemned the 
Calculus for employing the notion of “ vanishing ” magnitudes. 
They were quite right in saying that the theory of the 
Calculus, as formulated by its exponents, introduced vanish- 
ing magnitudes which are treated as somethings which are 
turning into nothings, and that to talk of such nothing- 
somethings is to talk nonsense. But the criticism really hit 
not the Calculus itself but only the inaccurate analysis its 
exponents had given of their own method. So Aristotle’s 
criticism affects not the thought the Academics were trying 
to express, but the faulty expression they gave to it. His 
appeal to the process of counting as indicating the lines on 
which a correct logical theory of whole numbers should pro- 
ceed (Met. M. 1080a, 30) is perfectly sound ; unfortunately, 
it destroys his own doctrine of the generation of the integer- 
series by successive additions of 1, since we do not count, 
“one, one, one, one... ,” but “one, two, three... ,” as 
he has to admit in so many words. 

(2) Again, it seems to me probable that Aristotle is not 
himself to be made responsible for the curious confusion of 
the nuinber 2 with the ddprotos duds which runs through so 
much of his argumentation. When we compare the state- 
ments that 4+ is produced “as they say,” from the “first dyad 
and the indeterminate dyad” (M. 10810, 21), that the inde- 
terminate dyad, “as they say,” laying hold of the determin- 
ate dyad makes two dyads, for its character by definition is 
to double what it lays hold of (rod yap AnPOEvTos jv dvoTroLds, 
M. 1082a, 12-14), that % duvas Hw 10830, 
35), 1t seems impossible to doubt that the Platonists, and pre- 
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sumably Plato himself, definitely regarded multiplication by 2 
as the work of the adpsuotos duds. And here there clearly is a 
bad mistake in logic. There is nothing “indeterminate” 

either about the process or about the result of “ doubling”. 

It is true, indeed, that multiplication in arithmetic is strictly, 
like addition, an operation on collections, not on the cardinal 
numbers of the collections. But the operation is one which 
has a perfectly determinate rule, and when both the collections 
involved are finite, as in the case of the “multiplication of 
2 by 2,” there is no avepia anywhere in data, process, or 
results. The data are collections of classes of two members 
each, the process is that of forming the “logical product” by 
combining each member of each of the two classes with each 
of the other, and the logical product is a class with the deter- 
minate number 4. The combinations of couples which can be 
constructed out of the members of the couples (a, )) and 


~ (c, d) are (ac), (ad), (be), (bd), and no others. Thus it should 


be the “first” or “determinate” dyad which is both 
multiplier and multiplied, and Aristotle is justified in making 
difficulties about the appearance of an “indeterminate dyad ” 
in the character of multiplier. 2 is not an “indeterminate 
coefficient.” 

(3) And this leads to a further problem. What about 
the “first dyad,” the integer 2, itself. If 4 results from the 
operation of the “indeterminate dyad” on 2, does 2 result 
from its operation on 1? Or must we regard 2, the “ prime 
dyad,” as an original datum for the theory, by the side of 1 
and the ddpioros dvas? From the very passages of Met. M. 
which have just been cited above, when we remember that 
there are no similar allusions to a “laying hold of” 1 by the 
“dyad,” it seems to me clear that the “doubling” of 2 was 
supposed to be the first example in the integer series of the 
working of the adpiortos dvas. And the same thing, as I still 
think, is the only possible explanation of the perplexing 
remark of A. 987), 33, that Plato made one of the constituents 
of his numbers a “dyad” because numbers are so easily 
generated from it, as from a matrix—éfo tov The 
mpe@tot, Which form the ney eae to the statement, are, I 
think, certainly 1, the “unit,” and 2, the “first dyad”. We 
have seen already that all the others are very easily “ gener- 
ated” by combining the two operations of multiplying by 2 
and finding an arithmetical mean. Jf the first operation of 
" doubling” you will admit is the multiplication of 2 by 2, of 
course 2 itself, like 1, will not be one of those so generated. 
And since, as Aristotle implies, the Platonic theory forbids 
you to generate 2 by “adding 1 to 1,” obviously you cannot 
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“generate it” by a multiplication of 1 by 2, thus presupposing 
2 as one of the factors which generates itself, You must 
assume that 2 is there as something “given,” no less than 1. 
And this leaves you with three underived data instead of two, 
1, the “indeterminate dyad,” 2. These difficulties are really 
inseparable from the attempt to make “doubling” the 
function of the “indeterminate dyad,” and are therefore 
justly chargeable not on Aristotle, to whose memory I would 
hereby make an amende honorable for former utterances, but 
on the etrwv, Plato himself. 

The real source of the trouble is a curious one. It is that 
1 is a term of the series of “ powers” of every number what- 
ever, that, as we express it, z’ = 1, whatever number z may 
be, or, differently expressed, that log, 1 = 0, for all values of 
xz. The mere statement of the point makes it clear that the 
first step to a theory which would avoid both the illogicality 
of confusing 2 with a couple of Is, and the necessity of 
assuming 2 as well as 1 as a datum for the construction of 
the integer series, could not be taken until the notion of an 
arithmetical zero was clearly formed, that is, until it was 
understood that there is an “integer 0,” and that 0 is the 
first of the whole numbers. But, though the Academic con- 
ception of the line as the “ fluxion ” of a point, like the 
Platonic name for the “ point,” apy ypaupijs, shows that Plato 
and his followers had definitely conceived of a zero magni- 
tude which is the geometrical analogue of the “ number | 0,” 
the very fact that “the One” was treated as an underived 
constituent of number, this “One” being, as Aristotle’s criti- 
cisms plainly show, regarded as identical with the number 1, 
proves that they had not thought of replacing | as the first 
term of the integer-series by 0. Hence the integer 2 creates 
a great difficulty for their number-theory. Once you have 
got 2, as we have seen, you can easily go on to “derive ” all 
the other even integers. But how are you to get your 
original 2? There seems nothing for it but to presuppose 
that it is given as a datum needing no derivation. And yet, 
even if one winks at the ascription of “doubling” to the 
wrong “dyad,” the “indeterminate,” one’s logical sense must 
be shocked by having to hold that we is not to regard 
1 x 2 = 2 0n the same footing with 2 x 2 =4. If one does 
assimilate the two propositions, one would be led straight to 
the identification of the 2 by which | is multiplied in the 
first equation with the “indeterminate” dyad which jv 
dvoroids. The ambiguity about this “dyad,” which seems 
at once to be and not to be the integer 2, is thus not due to 
a blunder on Aristotle’s part; it is inherent in the Platonic 
account of number itself. 
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Yet the thought at the bottom of the theory is far too 
valuable to be surrendered. We cannot fall back, like Aris- 
totle, on the view that an integer n is a “sum” of n Is, since 
that is manifestly nonsense. No integer contains the integer 
1 or any other; it is strictly true that integers are not 
coup BAnra, and that our language about adding them to one 
another is a convenient and inaccurate abbreviation. When 
we say that 7 + 5 = 12, what we really mean is that if we 
have a collection a with 7 members and another collection 
b with 5 members, and proceed to form the “additive class,” 
“things which are either a or b,” the cardinal number of 
this new class is 12. If there are 4 greater prophets and 12 
minor prophets, there will be 16 persons in the collection of 
persons who are prophets, major or minor. But there is no 
number 12 or number 4 in the number 16. It is the two 
sets of prophets, not their cardinal numbers, which are 
“addible”. 

The importance of the Platonic theory, in spite of the 
easily recognised logical difficulty about the two “ dyads” is 
perhaps best brought out by stating it in a way which throws 
its apparent paradoxicality into the strongest relief. It 
refuses to employ addition as a means of generating numbers, 
but employs multiplication and its inverse operation, division. 
This shocks common sense, which regularly looks on multi- 
plication as an equivalent to repeated addition, regarding 
zx yas an abbreviation for r+a4+a2...to y terms. 
Yet the view implied in the Platonic theory is a sound one 
and that of common sense unsound, though we should never 
discover the fact in our practical operations with numbers. 
So long as we are concerned only with finite integers, it is 
true that multiplication may be treated as no more than a 
compendious substitute for repeated additions. But when 
we look into the logical character of the two operations, we 
shali see that it is not the same ; logically multiplication is an 
independent operation with a principle of its own. In addi- 
tion, as has been already explained, what we really do is to 
form a new collection which has for its members those and 
those only which were members of one or the other of two 
original collections. The fundamental logical process is that of 
forming the notion of the collection “a or b” trom the notions 
of the collections a and b. In multiplication, on the other 
hand, when we multiply the collection a by the collection b, 
the underlying notion is that of the “multiplicative class,” 
and this is generated on a totally different principle. We 
combine each member of a with each member of 0 to form 
a couple; the number of couples thus obtained is the number 
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of the “product” of a by b, each couple being one of the 
members of the “multiplicative class”.' Thus 5 x 3 = 15 
means that if we have five things, a, b, c, d, e and three 
things a, 8, y, 15 is the number of distinct couples in which 
one ember is taken from the group a, b, c, d, e, and the 
other from the group a, B, y. The logical process under- 
lying addition is disjunctive, that which underlies multiplica- 
tion is combinative. The extraordinary method by which 
the Platonists appear to have constructed the dexds arises 
from an over-hasty application of a truth which is, in itself, 
of the first importance. 

To return to the construction of the integer-series itself. 
It is manifest that the curious process by which the succes- 
sive integers are reached in an order which is not the 
“natural” one cannot stand against the criticism of common 
sense. The fatal objection to any such construction is that 
the “natural” series of the integers is a particularly impor- 
tant type of order and that no other arrangement of them 
exhibits the type in the same transparent way. Thus, 
suppose we have already completed the dexas and wish to 
continue the series. We shall first have to apply the “dyad” 
to 6, the lowest integer to which it has not already been 
applied, and this will give us 12. Then by “equalising” 
10 and 12 we get 11. But the procedure obviously implies 
that we already know that there is one and just one empty 
space to be filled between 10 and 12, that there is a “ number 
next after 10” and that it is also the number “next before 
12”. And this, in turn, implies that the integers in their 
“natural” order are already known before the process of 
derivation by means of the “dyad” begins. We cannot 
condemn “common sense,” speaking through Aristotle, for 
finding such a construction incoherent. Indeed, if the con- 
tention of our former essay was correct, and the method 
really originated from an attempt to determine the value of 
“irrational real numbers” in terms of the integers, the 
transference of it to the derivation of the integer-series itself 
was morally bound to lead to incoherence. If a “one” and 
a “dyad” are to be discovered as the constituents of the 


' Here and elsewhere in this essay, I am, of course, wholly unoriginal, 
merely repeating, in a rough and approximate way, what the reader will 
tind put with full scientitic precision in works like Whitehead’s and 
Russell’s Principia Mathematica, Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, 
Frege’s Grundgesetze der Arithmetik and the like. To readers who know 
these works I apologise for dragging in what is somuch more competently 
given there, on the ground that many persons who are interested in Plato 
seem too much frightened by the titles of such works as I have named to 
consult them for themselves. 
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integers themselves, they cannot be identical with the “one” 
and the “dyad” which figure in the derivation of the 
algebraic “surds”; at best, we can only expect the analysis 
of the formation of integers to reveal constituents which 
function in an analogous manner. The confusion of the 
analogous with the identical has already met us as character- 
istic of Greek number-theories in the form of the identifica- 
tion of the real numbers 2, 3, . . . with the corresponding 
integers. It is only what we should expect that the same 
logical confusion should encounter us again in the ascription 
of the function of “doubling” to the “indeterminate dyad” 
instead of the “first dyad,” which has led to so much of the 
Aristotelian criticism. On the other hand, we cannot regard 
Aristotle’s justified objections to the theory as any justitica- 
tion of his own view that integers are generated by “ addition 
of 1 to 1”. If we neglect the confusion between integers 
and the collections of which they are the numbers already 
spoken of, there is still a simple difficulty which is enough 
to annihilate this “common-sense” explanation. If I say 
“how many are | and 1 and 1 and 1?” I am asking a 
question which I cannot answer unless I am _ already 
acquainted with the series 1, 2, 3,4. To count, I have to 
know that when, e.g. in this illustration, a stop is made in 
the repetition of the words “and 1,” the fourth “1” has been 
reached, and no other. Once more, the integer-series 1s 
tacitly assumed as already known in the very theory offered 
to describe its generation. One might have seen this from 
the simple reflexion that we do not learn to count as children 
by saying “one, one, one .. .,” but by saying “one, two, 
three... .” I can only learn by counting on my fingers 
that “1 and 1 and 1 are 3,” if I have already learned to count 
the fingers as “one, two, three...” Hence the first task 
of an arithmetical kind for a young child is to get the names 
“one, two, three... ” in their right order stamped on its 
memory, and it is very amusing to listen to children as they 
acquire certainty about this order by repetition, and to 
observe how hard they find it not to miss out some of the 
terms or to invert their order. 

If we analyse the actual method by which we can succes- 
sively define each of the integers in terms of the preceding, 
we shall see that, in fact, it may be said to be dependent 
throughout on the notions of a “one” and an “indetermin- 
ate’ dyad, or great-and-small. What functions as the “one” 
is the notion expressed in language by the indefinite article 
“a” or “an,” and what functions as the “dyad ‘is the notion 
expressed by “any”. ‘These are not, of course, the same 
things as integers of any kind; in particular “a” does not 
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mean “one”; it is a notion already possessed by the youngest 
child who can point to a thing and say “ball” or “dog,” long 
before it has even begun to learn to count. Given these 
elementary notions we can proceed to derive the integers in 
order in the way regularly followed by modern philosophical 
writers. Roughly the procedure is as follows. 

We begin by defining the first member of the series, 0. 
To do this we need, besides the notion of “any,” the general 
logical notions of true and false and of a propositional function 
and its “arguments ”.! By a propositional function. for our 
purposes, we mean whatever cain be significantly asserted 
about anything ; we denote it by such symbols as ¢, wv, x, 
written before a pair of brackets. By an argument to a 
function we mean anything of which the assertion in question 
can be made so as to yield a significant statement. Such 
arguments may be denoted by the symbols, a, b,¢ ... and 
when we wish to consider the function alone, leaving it an 
open question whether any argument can be supplied which 
converts it into a true statement, we may indicate this by 
using the symbols 2, y, w ... Thus, ¢.g., may mean 
“is bald,” y>(y), “is infallible,’ etc. Thus if a denotes 
Julius Cesar and b the Pope, ¢(a) will be the proposition 
“Julius Cesar is bald,” w(b) the proposition “the Pope is 
infallible.” So much premised, we might define 0 by saying 
that if every proposition ¢(a), $(b) . . . is false, the number 
of the “ values of « which satisfy @(x)” 1s 0, by definition. 

We may then go on immediately to define 1, in terms of the 
conceptions used in our definition of 0, thus: 1 is the number 
of “values” which satisfy $(x) if (1) some proposition of the 
form ¢(q@) is true, and (2) “(b) is true” implies that >) is 
identical with a. If this is the definition of 1, we can 
proceed at once to define 2 thus: 2 is the number of values 
of x which satisfy ¢(x), provided that, (1) some proposition 
of the form ¢(q@) is true, (2) some proposition of the form 
$(b), where } is not identical with a, is true, (3) if f(c) is true, 
either ¢ is identical with a or ¢ is identical with b. 

More generally, when once the integer n has been defined, 
we proceed to define its immediate successor n + 1 by the 
conditions that m + 1 is the number of values which satisfy 
g(x) if (1) there are n distinct arguments a,d.. . n, such 
that ¢(a) is true, is true . . . is true; (2) is 


' Here again I am, of course, simply borrowing as much as is necessary 
for my purpose of the terminology of Frege, Whitehead and Russell, and 
am aiming at no more precision thn is strictly necessary for my immediate 
purposes. I may give a general reference to the first chapter of the 
Introduction to Principia Mathematica, Vol. I., and to Frege’s essay 
Function und Begriff. 
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true and p is not identical with a, not identical with b, ... 
not identical with n; (3) if $(q) is true, either q is identical 
with a or is identical with b, . . . or is identical with n, or 
is identical with p. Thus, what I mean by saying that there 
were three triumvirs is that the two propositions, “ Octavian 
was a triumvir,” “Antony was a triumvir” are true (Octavian 
not being the same person as Antony); that the proposi- 
tion “ Lepidus was a triumvir” }s true, and that Lepidus was 
not Octavian nor yet Antony; that if there is any person 
of whom it is true that he was a triumvir, that person is 
identical with Octavian, or identical with Antony, or identical 
with Lepidus. #.., it is true that Augustus was a triumvir, 
but that is because Augustus was the same person as 
Octavian ; it is true that M. Aemilius was a triumvir, because 
M. Aemilius was Lepidus; or, to put the matter in a different 
way. 2 + 1 is the number of members of a collection if it 
includes a collection with n members, if it has also a member 
which is not a member of this collection of m members, and 
if whatever is a member of it is identical either with some 
member of the collection of n or with the member, not in- 
cluded in the collection of n, mentioned in the last clause. 

All this is wholly trite and familiar and I only repeat it 
here for the sake of making the following points clear. (1) 
the notion “a” or “an” is not the same as the notion “1,” 
as is shown by the fact that we have to use it as part of the 
definition of 1. To put it quite popularly, “There is one 
reigning King of England” means “there is a reigning King 
of England—George V—and there is no other”. (2) The 
notion of “any” is not the same as the notion of “all”. It 
means “any you may please to take,” “ any which turns up,” 
not “each and all”. Hence we can employ it in cases where 
it might be doubtful whether we could speak of “all,” a 
definite totality. In speaking, e.g., of “any integer” we do 
not commit ourselves to the view that there are propositions 
which can be significantly made about “all integers” or 
“every integer”. We can speak significantly of “any region 
of space” without by implication denying Prof. Alexander’s 
view that space is not a “whole”. This is why there is no 
logical fallacy involved in the use of the notion “an” as a 
datum presupposed in the definition of the integer 1; it is 
also why the notion of “an” by itself, without that of un- 
defined plurality, would not be sufficient for the definition of 
1, and why, for example, the belief that “there is a God” is 
not the same as the belief that God is one. 

If the Platonic line of thought was really that which has 
been indicated, we can see that though, in a sense, it is true 
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that the “ material” of the integers is a “ great-and-small” 
or “indefinite duality,” in fact, the concept of indefinite 
multitude, the actual working-out of the thought has com- 
mitted the double confusion of this duality or dyad with the 
integer 2, and of the antithetic notion of “an” with the 
integer 1. Were there no numbers but the integers to 
take into account, the older Pythagorean analysis which 
made the constituents of number limit and the unlimited and 
treated the “ unit” or integer 1 as itself the simplest com- 
bination of these constituents might fairly be held to be more 
satisfactory than the amended version of it which presup- 
poses 1, and apparently 2, as initial data calling for no 
derivation, and so enables Aristotle’s criticism to get home. 
This seems to me good ground for supposing that the neces- 
sity of the modification was due to the fact that Plato and 
his friends started from the consideration of something other 
than the integers, and that their theory of the derivation of 
the integers was a further development motived by the 
desire to transfer to number as a whole a theory originally 
adapted to the special case of the irrationals So long as the 
“real and rational” numbers are not distinguished from the 
integers, it is inevitable that, e.g., the integers 2, 3 and the 
irrational real numbers ,/2, ./3 should be regarded as terms 
of one and the same series subject to one and the same law 
of derivation. The confusion which seems to play havoc with 
the theory is one which could not have arisen if it were the 
case that all the values to which infinite series converge were 
irrational. The integers and the “real numbers” would then 
have stood out as two distinct series and there would have 
been no temptation to bring both under a single formula. 
And here, again, we may do a tardy justice to the stalwarts 
of the older tradition who, like Aristotle, insisted that though 
there may be irrational geometrical magnitudes (ueyédn), 
there are no irrational apiOuot. If their distinction on this 
point between geometry and arithmetic had been obstinately 
sustained by the mathematicians, the development of modern 
mathematics would have been impossible. The one-to-one 
correspondence of points in a plane with couples of real 
numbers which is the very foundation of Descartes’ analytical 
geometry would have been ruled out. Yet, at bottom, there 
is a real justification for their protest against the “new” 
arithmetic of the Academy, though they do not express the 
justification in the right way. What they are trying to say, 
is something which is quite true, that the integers and the 
real numbers are two distinct series and that no term of the 
one isa term of the other. The important principle embodied 
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in the insistence on this radical distinction between apiOpoi 


and yeyeOn is that the real numbers cannot be obtained from 
a set of logical data by the method which yields us the series 
of integers, the “inference from n to n + 1,” “mathematical 
induction.” This is both important and obvious, “Inference 
from n ton + 1” presupposes that n + 1 has a determinate 
meaning, 7.¢., that in a series derived by this method every 
member has one determinate “immediately next’? member, 
as is the case with the integers. The integer-series is the 
standing type of a “well-ordered” infinite series, satisfying 
the conditions that there is a first term of the whole series 
and that every term has one and only one term which is 
next after it. It might appear, at first sight, that the series 
of rational fractions does not conform to the type, since there 
is, é.g., no rational fraction which, in what we call the order 
of magnitude, comes next to a given fraction. But, as is 
well known, we may rearrange the rational fractions in such 
a way that the condition 1s satisfied. Thus if I begin the 
that I can continue the series endlessly and that by the law 
of its formation, every term has a definite next following 
term, and that no rational fraction will appear more than 
once, and none will be omitted. (The same thing would be 
true, if for brevity’s sake, one suppressed all the fractions with 
0 for their numerator after { and reduced all others to their 
“lowest terms”.) Thus the series of rational fractions can 
be made to correspond one-to-one to that of the integers, and 
so has the same “ordinal number”. But the case is altered 
when we come to the real numbers. It is true that the 
“algeebraical”’ real numbers, those which are the roots of 
equations with integral indices and rational coefficients, can 
be. arranged as a well-ordered series, and that the real 
numbers known to the Academy, the quadratic and cubic 
surds, are only an infinitesimally small selection out of this 
multitude (Couturat, de l’Infini Mathématique, 622 tf). But 
when we take into account the whole “real number” series, 
including the “transcendent” as well as the “ algebraical” 
real numbers, the correspondence with the integer-series breaks 
down. ‘The continuum of real numbers appears definitely 
not to be a well-ordered series. Attempts have been made, 
including one by the late Philip Jourdain in Minp, to show 
that it must be possible to arrange it as one, but to the 
layman, like myself, these proofs have a suspicious appeatr- 
ance oi assuming the conclusion, under a thin disguise, as a 
premiss for its own demonstration, and they do not seem to 
have convinced the mathematicians. And it. is suggestive 
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that their authors never seem to have ventured to put their 
view to the test by producing a sample segment of the con- 
tinuum of real numbers re-arranged by their own methods. 
We may probably take it as certain that the continuum of 
all the real numbers is a series of a type different from that 
of the integers or any series whose terms can be made to 
correspond one-to-one with the integers. It is, at any rate, 
certain that we cannot logically derive the series from that 
of the integers by the methods by which we can develop the 
integer-series itself or derive from it the series of rationals or 
that of algebraical real numbers, which have the same type 
as the integer-series itself. Neither Aristotle nor the 
Platonists he criticises could have known this, but it is the 
real justification of his stubbornness in opposition to them, 
though it is amusing to recollect that, as we saw in our 
former study, the only “irrationals” with which Aristotle was 
acquainted, the quadratic and cubic surds, can be derived from 
the integers by the methods to which he objects and that 
the whole series of algebraical real numbers has the same 
type of order as the integers. The strength of his position 
on this point only appears when we take into consideration 
the “ transcendent” numbers of which he could have had no 
conception. (Of course I am not forgetting the simple fact 
that a transcendent number can be expressed as the limit to 
which a series of rationals converges, as when we write 
i Wecould notcalculate them, 
if this were not so. What I mean is that, on the one hand, 
such a series itself is not yielded by the method Plato appears 
to have contemplated, but presupposes acquaintance with 
the exponential and logarithmic functions, and, on the other, 
that the difference of order-type between the integers and 
the continuum of the real numbers is the vital difference 
embodied, though Aristotle could not know the fact, in his 
own contrast between apiOyuot and 

To sum up, then, the main points I offer for consideration 
are these: 

(1) The peculiar Platonic theory of the constitution of 
number probably originated in the conviction that the quad - 
ratic and cubic surds which figure in geometry, especially in 
the solid geometry created by Theaetetus, compel us to 
recognise “irrational numbers”. As an historical point, we 
might conjecture that the prominence given to the topic of 
irrational pajxn in the Theaetetus may very possibly indicate 
that Theaetetus himself, in the Academy, influenced the 
development of Plato’s convictions in this direction. 
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(2) Probably the character of the theory was determined 
by the fact that it started from knowledge of a rule for 
finding the successive “convergents” to ,/2, regarded as a 
“continued fraction”. The anticipation was that all quad- 
ratic and cubic “surds” could be treated by this method, 
and it is from the alternation of convergents which are 
alternately too small and too large that the notion of the 
“indeterminate duality ” has arisen. 

(3) Owing to the fact that the values to which such infinite 
series converge need not be irrational, it was inevitable that 
the “rational” real numbers should be confused with the 
integers, and that the attempt should be made to extend the 
theory to the whole field of known numbers, the integers and 
the quadratic and cubic surds, regarded as a single series. 

(4) But the extension to the integers involves a deforma- 
tion of the theory which leads to confusion of “the One” 
and the “indeterminate dyad” with the integers 1 and 2, 
and the unfortunate assigning to this “dyad” of the function 
of “doubling,” which should really have been connected 
with the “auto-dyad” or integer 2. It also involves deriving 
the integers in an arrangement other than their “natural ” 
order, for two reasons. The powers of 2 have to precede 
the other integers of the decad, and further no odd number 
2n + 1 can appear until 2n and 2n + 2 have already been 
obtained. A number 2n + 1 will always follow after 2n + 2. 

(5) Hence Aristotle’s criticisms, so far as they concern 
these features of the doctrine, are justified. There is also 
a certain justification, unknowable to Aristotle himself, for 
his insistence on the distinction between dpOuot and pey<On. 

(6) At the same time, the Platonic formule, as applied 
to the integers themselves, correctly anticipate two important 
points of a true number theory, the necessity of a strict 
derivation of the integer-series from more fundamental 
logical notions and the logical independence of multiplication 
on addition. 

(7) The identification of the forms (e/én) with numbers 
means that the “manifold” of nature is only accessible to 
scientific knowledge in so far as we can correlate its variety 
with definite numerical functions of “arguments”. The 
“arguments” have then themselves to be correlated with 
numerical functions of “arguments” of a higher degree. 
If this process could be carried through without remainder, 
the sensible world would be finally resolved into combina- 
tions of numbers, and so into the transparently intelligible. 
This would be the complete “rationalisation” of nature. 
The process cannot in fact be completed, because nature is 
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always a “becoming,” always unfinished; in other words, 
because there is real contingency. But our business in 
science 1s always to carry the process one step further. 
We can never completely arithmetise nature, but it is our 
duty to continue steadily arithmetising her. “And still 
beyond the sea there is more sea;”’ but the mariner is never 
to arrest his vessel. The “surd” never quite “comes out,” 
but we can carry the evaluation a “place” further, and we 
must. If we will not, we become “ageometretes ”. 
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III.—_TIME AND THE ABSOLUTE. 


By J. S. MAcKENZIE. 


Ir can hardly be denied that the problem of Time is the most 
difficult in the whole range of philosophy. To deal with it 
at all satisfactorily involves reference to nearly every other 
philosophical problem. It may seem hopeless, therefore, to 
attempt to deal with it in a short paper like the present. 
I have been partly led to do so by the fact that recent 
advances in physical science have thrown a good deal of fresh 
light upon the whole subject; and partly by the fact that 
reflexion on the speculations of a number of independent 
thinkers—Eastern and Western, Ancient and Modern—has 
convinced me that it has become much more possible than 
it was even a few years ago to put together a certain amount 
of material from different sources that yields what may 
almost be described as a common doctrine on the general 
problem. 

Some of those who have dealt with the difficulties about 
Time, and who have been most deeply impressed by them— 
e.g., Plato, Shankara, Kant, Bradley and McTaggart—have 
sought to meet or evade them by saying that Time is unreal, 
that it is merely an image of eternity, that it is essentially 
illusion or appearance, that it has only a phenomenal exist- 
ence or a limited degree of reality; and there may be a sense 
in which some of these statements can be accepted. But, 
on the whole, they can hardly be regarded as much better 
than evasions of the difficulties. Even an illusion or appear- 
ance can hardly be thought of otherwise than as occurring in 
Time. It would seem to be of the very essence of an appear- 
ance that it at least does appear. It can hardly be supposed 
that it only appears to appear. What is commonly called 
in India Maya, which is generally understood as meaning 
illusion, has always been thought o!, and surely must always 
be thought of, as somehow occurring. ‘To suppose, as 
McTaggart did, and as some others also have apparently 
done, that what seems to occur in a certain sequence is, in 
reality, all there at once, still leaves the fact that for us it 
comes in a successive series without any real explanation. 
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Succession has to be admitted at some point.!. Now, Iam 
fully conscicus of the difficulties that are involved in the 
recognition of a real succession; and I cannot pretend to be 
able to remove all these difficulties. Some degree of ultimate 
mystery may have to be acknowledged. I believe, however, 
that some philosophers have gone a considerable way towards 
the clearing up of the mystery; and, if it cannot be said that 
any one has quite succeeded in solving all the puzzles that 
are involved in it, J am convinced at least that an attempt 
to bring together some of the most important speculations 
may help us to see the general direction in which we may 
look for a solution. Xenophanes, almost at the very begin- 
ning of philosophical speculation in Greece, said that his 
statements were guesses that might be something like the 
truth. It is ina similar spirit that I should wish my own 
statements to be taken. 

I may begin by saying that the scientific theory that has 
recently been brought forward by Einstein, according to 
which our Universe—now commonly referred to as the spatio- 
temporal system—is to be regarded as almost inconceivably 
vast, but still definitely limited and capable of exact measure- 
ment, has seemed to me extremely enlightening; and I 
understand that, in its main features, it is now generally 
accepted as an established truth. To me at least it has come 
as the welcome verification of what I had long believed on 
purely philosophical grounds. It opens up the way for the 
acceptance of the distinction, which has seemed to me to be 
quite essential, between our Universe and the much larger 
conception of a Cosmos. On Einstein’s theory itself, how- 
ever, in all its somewhat elaborate details, I do not venture 
to pronounce anopinion. Some of its expositors—even some 
of those who are generally regarded as the most reliable— 
have interpreted it as involving very startling paradoxes 
which are revolting to common sense and do not seem to me 
to be necessarily implied in the general doctrine. instein’s 
own statements, so far as they are known to me, seem to 
be comparatively free from these paradoxical aspects; and 
they do not seem to be necessarily involved in such interpreta- 
tions as those that have been given by Prof. Whitehead, 
though even these are to some extent puzzling. But it does 
not appear to be necessary for my present purpose to attempt 
any discussion of the details of the theory, which belong 
rather to science than to philosophy. A general observation, 


'For further difficulties in the theory of the unreality of Time, I may 
refer to Prof. Sorley’s excellent paper in Minp (April, 1923). 
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however, upon the recent developments of physical science 
may be worth making at this point. Philosophers must, of 
course, be loyal to the discoveries that are made in the special 
sciences, so far as they appear to be well authenticated. 

The chief difficulties in earlier attempts to understand the 
Cosmos—especially in Western countries—seem to have 
arisen from a too limited view of the extent of the problem. 
When the Greeks spoke about the Universe, they generally 
had in mind only a small part even of the little planet on 
which we live. Later thinkers, no doubt, have had a more 
comprehensive outlook. But, even when Leibniz speculated 
about the best of possible worlds, it was little more than the 
life of human beings on earth that he had in mind. Pope, 
who sought to give a popular interpretation of Leibniz, 
stated definitely that ‘the proper study of mankind is man’ 
—a limitation that it is now hardly possible to accept. Even 
a good deal later, Hegel was inclined to treat everything 
beyond our earth as of little interest or importance. Hardly 
any one now would think it possible to give a coherent inter- 
pretation of the Cosmos within such narrow limits. But, 
until the more recent scientific discoveries had been generally 
accepted, it was at least customary to think of the spatio- 
temporal system as containing within itself the whole of 
reality. It was, no doubt, thought of as extremely large. 
It was even commonly described as infinite. Among recent 
writers of deservedly high repute, Prof. Alexander has taken 
this view decidedly ; and Mr. Bertrand Russell regarded it 
as not improbable. Mr. Russell at least now recognises 
that this view is hardly tenable.1 The change in this par- 
ticular respect may, no doubt, be said to involve a contraction, 
rather than an expansion, of our conception of the spatio- 
temporal system; but it may be doubted whether any one 
ever had a clear conception of what could possibly be meant 
by an infinite system. It could hardly be taken as anything 
more than a verbal expression. Hegel was surely right in 
holding that the mathematical conception of infinity has no 
metaphysical significance.? At any rate, the recognition that 


1T understand him to admit this in his little book What I Believe. It 
may, of course, still be supposed to be tenable with regard to the Cosmos 
as a whole; and I think this is what Prof. Alexander means. He is not 
necessarily referring to our spatio-temporal system. He thinks of a more 
comprehensive system, the same in kind. 

*'This was one of the points at which McTaggart diverged from Hegel; 
but it still seems to me that Hegel was right. It is not, however, a 
subject that can be here discussed. According to Hegel, the philoso- 
phical meaning of infinity relates to internal completeness, rather than to 
unlimited extension. There are, of course, difficulties about this which 
will be, to some extent, referred to later. 
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our spatio-temporal universe is limited and measurable makes 
it easier than it formerly was to recognise that that system, 
vast as it is, is not the whole of the Cosmos. The distinction, 
however, between our Universe and the Cosmos—which 
seems to me to be of supreme importance in metaphysical 
speculation—has been so little present to the minds of our 
Western philosophers that it is not possible to make much 
use of their theories for the present purpose; and we have 
to turn rather to Indian thought, in which the antithesis 
seems to have been nearly always more or less clearly present. 
Among British philosophers, F. H. Bradley is perhaps the 
one who has come nearest to the recognition of it—if, indeed, 
he may not be said to have recognised it fully. He expressed 
it by the antithesis between Reality and Appearance; and 
he did not regard the latter as purely illusory, but only as an 
inadequate expression of the former. The terms that are 
most commonly used in India are Brahman and Maya, for 
which we have perhaps no quite satisfactory equivalents. 
The nearest equivalent for Brahman is the Absolute, and 
the nearest equivalent for Maya is Appearance or Illusion. 
Brahman, however, is definitely conceived as spiritual and 
might consequently be identified with the philosophical con- 
ception of God; but it is less misleading to identify It with 
the Absolute, in the sense in which that term is used by 
Bradley and some others. Maya, on the other hand, tends 
on the whole to be thought of as more purely illusory than 
Bradley’s appearance.! Shankara was the writer who most 
definitely insisted on the purely illusory character of the 
world as commonly experienced ; and he seems to have been 
the most influential of Indian thinkers on the purely philo- 
sophical side. Ramanuja, who came a good deal later and 
whose influence, though very great, was less strictly intellec- 
tual, did not conceive that the world of our ordinary experi- 
ence is illusory, and hence avoided the use of the term Maya 
altogether. The influence of his teaching is seen chiefly in 
writers of a devotional type, such as Govindacharya, or in 
poetical interpretations of experience such as we get from 
Rabindranath Tagore. But the term may be used in the 
sense of Appearance, without necessarily implying that what 
appears is wholly illusory. It is doubtful indeed whether 


1Sir John Woodroffe thinks that Maya meant originally what is 
measured, 7.e., the Finite or Particular; but this is probably erroneous. 
It seems to have been always interpreted as Illusion or Appearance— 
perhaps originally as a sort of magical deception. There appear to be 
two distinct roots of the form Ma, one of which means measure and the 
other magic or illusion; and it is from the latter that the philosophical 
term has been derived. 
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even Shankara held it to be illusory in any sense other than 
that in which Bradley spoke of Appearance.' In what is 
here to be urged, I think it will be convenient to make some 
use of these Indian terms, mainly because they are less 
familiar to us than their nearest English equivalents, and do 
not carry with them so many misleading associations. Maya 
may be interpreted as meaning exactly what our spatio- 
temporal Universe is now scientifically regarded as being— 
a.e., aS a definitely limited system, which is by no means 
unreal, but which is nevertheless very different in its nature 
from what it appears to be on a superficial view. 

Brahman is generally understood to mean a Being of 
transcendent powers, not completely comprehensible by us, 
but having to be conceived as essentially spiritual; and, if 
this is to have any meaning for us at all, it must be held to 
imply the possession of those characteristics that appear to 
be distinctive of spirit, though always with the proviso that 
they must not be understood quite in the sense in which they 
can be applied to human beings. It must be recognised that 
they are, to some extent, like the gods of Lucretius, semota 
a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe ; but, if our conception of 
them is to have any meaning for us at all, this remoteness 
must be supposed to refer rather to their eminent degree than 
to their intrinsic nature. In India these fundamental 
characteristics are commonly called Sat, Chit, and Ananda 
(Reality, Insight, and Bliss). In ‘English it is perhaps best 
to refer to them, in reverse order, as Love, Wisdom, and 
Creative Power. In interpreting Sat as meaning Power, I 
am following the account that is given by Rabindranath 
Tagore, especially in his book called Sadhana. Goethe has 
declared, in his well-known poem Das Géttliche, that it is 
only on the analogy of human nature that we can guess at 
the nature of any higher Beings that we may conjecture as 
existing ; and it is such a guess that I am here endeavouring 
to give. Of course, such a Being as is here referred to cannot 
be supposed to exist in the sense in which finite beings exist 
—t.e., to exist in space and time or indeed in anything else. 
Existence must be taken to mean rather the presence of a 
pervasive influence. Love and Wisdom, on the other hand, 
being essentially spiritual attitudes, can more easily be 
identified with characteristics that may belong to finite 
spirits existing in space and time. For this reason it may 
be best to begin with some reference to these attributes. 


Prof. Radhakrishnan interprets Shankara’s general view as being sub 
stantially identical with Bradley’s. 
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It would seem that Love and Wisdom are characteristics 
that may be supposed to belong, even in the most eminent 
degree, to many beings ; whereas Power, in the most eminent 
degree, can hardly be supposed to belong to more than one. 
Many beings may be supposed to be in Heaven, or, to use 
an Indian expression, to attain to Nirvana;! and it is diffi- 
cult to attach any definite meaning to these terms except 
as implying an attitude of Wisdom and of Love or Bliss. 
They do not refer to any place or person, but to a spiritual 
attitude; and there seems to be no ground for supposing 
that many beings may not attain to such an attitude. On 
the other hand, it seems hardly possible to suppose that the 
highest degree of Creative Power could belong to more than 
one. Hence it seems possible that many spiritual beings, 
perhaps even all spiritual beings, may be or become identical 
with Brahman in two of the characteristics that are ascribed 
to that Being, though not in the third. In this sense it 
seems possible to understand the view that has often been 
maintained, that there may be several persons in the Divine, 
or even that all spiritual beings may contain the Divine in 
potentiality. But it would seem that this does not apply to 
the aspect of Power. 

Now, if we assume the reality of a Being having the attri- 
butes that are ascribed to Brahman, it seems clear that the 
attributes of Love and Wisdom imply the existence of beings 
distinguishable from Brahman; while the third attribute 
implies the possibility of bringing such beings into existence. 
The existence of some sort of world or universe or cosmos is 
thus implied; and we have to ask by what process such a 
system may be supposed to have come into being. We have 
to try to form some intelligible hypothesis about this. 

It would seem that the most obvious way in which such 
a process may be conceived is that which was characterised 
by Howison (and more tentatively by Ward) as the ‘creation 
of creators’. The beings thus created must be supposed to 
lack something of the Power of Brahman; but they need 
not be supposed to be deficient in the other attributes of the 


‘It is very possible that I am misinterpreting this term (as well as 
some of the others); but the interpretation that | am giving to it seems 
at least to have the support of Prof. Radhakrishnan. Those who, like 
Sir Henry Jones, have adopted the expression ‘I and the Father are 
one,’ can hardly be supposed to claim more than a certain identification 
with the Absolute in the sense that is here indicated. But it seems to be 
a very questionable claim for any human being to make. It is at least 
doubtful whether even the Founders of the great religions intended to 
make it. Still, as Ophelia said, ‘we know what we are, but we know not 
what we may be’. 
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Divine. Such Beings might be called, in a phrase of 
Bradley’s, ‘finite centres’; or they might perhaps be identi- 
fied with what McTaggart described as ‘fundamental differ- 
entiations of the Absolute’. It may be that neither Howison 
nor Bradley nor McTaggart would have approved of the use 
that is thus made of their conceptions; but it is the best 
way in which J am able to interpret their meaning. Thus 
we pass from Brahman to a hierarchy of spiritual beings, 
each with the vision of the eternal, and each endowed with 
a limited Creative Power. The finite Universes may be 
supposed to be the creative expressions of such beings. 

It is not easy to understand how the limitations of such 
Finite Centres are to be conceived ; but perhaps the modern 
scientific conception of our Universe may help us to an inter- 
pretation of those limitations. According to Einstein’s theory, 
the Spatio-temporal system is to be thought of as a self-con- 
tained but limited Universe. The general nature of that 
Universe is further conceived as broken up into relatively 
distinct modes of grouping, descending downwards to centres 
of electro-magnetic activity. There seems to be no definite 
reason for supposing that this particular structure is the only 
one that is conceivable or possible. It suggests rather a 
certain arbitrariness. If we suppose this Universe to be the 
creation of a Finite Centre, we may perhaps regard the 
electro-magnetic activities as the material with which that 
Being has to work. We are thus brought to a conception 
similar to that which was suggested by Plato in the Timeus' 
—that of a Demiurge working with an imperfect material. 
We may also connect it with what Hegel says about the 
‘weakness’ of Nature. Other Universes may have other 
weaknesses. Perhaps it is inevitable that what is created 
can only be an imperfect expression of the Power by which 
it is created. The plays of Shakespeare are an expression of 
his outlook on the Cosmos; but they express it in a way that 
is imperfect and in some respects arbitrary. We can to some 
extent account for these defects. On the other hand, the 
apparent arbitrariness in the structure of our Universe does 
not appear to be capable of any definite interpretation. 
Some are inclined to postulate an element of Contingency 


‘Tam not necessarily implying that the views set forth in the Timeus 
are to be accepted as Plato’s own. Doubts have been raised about this 
by some recent commentators. I may add here that I have not ventured 
to refer to Plotinus. Much fresh light has been thrown upon his views 
In recent years, very notably by Dean Inge; but I must confess that I 
have not yet succeeded in gaining a quite clear view of his system. It 
scems clear, however, that it is largely based on the Timeus, 
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or Chance; but this is only an evasion of the problem. It 
seems better to confess that it is due to some limitation that 
we do not understand. If there are other universes than 
ours, a consideration of the relations between them might 
be expected to throw light upon the problem; but for the 
present at least we know of no way in which such knowledge 
could be made accessible to us, and so we have to content 
ourselves with the recognition of an element of contingency. 
But this need not prevent us from seeing that, within its 
limitations, our Universe has a definite plan; and it is not 
easy to interpret a design without some conception of a 
designer. This designer is what I understand by a Finite 
Centre. 

The mode of operation of such a Centre may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by the help of a diagram, though of 
course such a diagram can only be taken as a very rough 
indication of what is meant. 


A 


D BAF 


E 


The circle at the top marked A is intended to represent one 
of the Finite Centres that we have to postulate. It may be 
convenient to continue to use some Indian expressions in the 
characterisation of it ; and accordingly we may call it Brahma, 
as distinguished from the more impersonal Brahman, though 
it must be remembered that we are supposing that it is not 
the only personal source that has to be postulated for the 
interpretation of the Cosmos. For the present we are con- 
fining our attention to our own spatio-temporal system. 

The smaller curve BCD is intended to indicate the time 
that may be supposed to be occupied in preparing the plan 
of our Universe ; but the time occupied in preparing this has 
to be distinguished from the time of the spatio-temporal 
system itself. It must be taken as corresponding more 
nearly to the time that Bergson thinks of as preceding the 
generation of space. To indicate this distinction it is here 
represented as flowing in the opposite direction from DEF, 
which is meant to indicate the time of our Universe. 
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The idea of a pre-existing plan perhaps calls for some 
explanation ; and it may be made more intelligible by the use 
of an analogy. If our Universe is to be conceived in the way 
that is here suggested, its nearest analogue is to be found in 
the creation of a work of art; and a somewhat complex 
work of art will serve as the best illustration. We may select 
Goethe’s Faust as probably the most suitable for the purpose. 
It may be said, without much exaggeration, to have been the 
work of his lifetime; and it was, perhaps more than any 
other work of art has ever been (with the possible exception 
of the Divine Comedy), the complete expression of the par- 
ticular finite centre from which it proceeded. He may thus 
be thought of as being in a position somewhat similar to 
that of the Creator of a Universe. He began to think about 
his great poem at a very early stage in his life and he was 
working at it almost up to the end; but we may say that, 
in the production of it, there were three main stages. At 
first we may suppose that what he had in mind, apart from 
the traditional forms of the story, was only a general con- 
ception of human life as a process in which certain ends are 
achieved through innumerable difficulties and errors. Next 
he had to devise a plan of the process through which that 
end might be supposed to be attained. Finally, he had to 
work out a number of elaborate details (much too elaborate 
perhaps for a work of art), by which the general plan is 
particularised. We may suppose that in the evolution of 
our Universe there is a somewhat similar, but much greater, 
complication. There is first, we may conjecture, a general 
conception of the Good (in Plato’s phrase, ayadov), based 
upon the vision of the self-existent Life (advo 6 éote wor). 
Then the Finite Centre or Demiurge has to develop a plan,’ 
through which the Good may be gradually realised; and 
finally this leads on to the definite time-process, with all its 
innumerable details, and the limitations that are imposed 
upon it by the general nature of the material that has to be 
employed, through which, by the agency of still more limited 
creative spirits, the great goal is, within the measure of the 
powers that it contains, reached at last. When that goal is 
finally achieved, we may suppose that the spiritual beings 
by whose agency the result is realised, sink back into the 
eternal peace of Brahman, ‘ where all things transient to the 
changeless win’. 


‘It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that this plan is rigidly worked 
out in all its details. It would seem at least that it leaves scope for 
creative choice on the part of the lower finite centres. But to discuss 
this is beyond the range of the present paper. 
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If we regard the matter in this way, the activities of the 
finite centres seem intelligible enough. It is the conception 
of Brahman that presents the greatest difficulty. So long as 
we are concerned only with finite centres, even if we suppose 
them to be involved in the creation of a Universe, we can 
. refer them to a definite origin and we can think of them as 
operating through a definite process. But it would seem that 
that which contains the ultimate Source and the ultimate 
End has to be thought of as eternal and uncreated. The 
child’s question ‘Who made God?’ continues to be a riddle 
for the speculative philosopher; and to ascribe any kind of 
life to the Divine or Absolute seems to derogate from Its un- 
changeable essence. The question of origin, however, can 
perhaps be disposed of without much difficulty. The answer 
may be said to have been quite finallyand satisfactorily supplied 
by Hegel, in so far as he has been able to show that Spirit is 
self-explanatory—the only thing that can be taken to be real 
in its own right. I take this to be the outcome of his Logic ; 
and for the present at least we must assume that it has been 
satisfactorily shown, or to be only open to such criticisms 
in detail as those that have been urged by McTaggart and 
others. But, as Hegel himself puts it, it is only ‘God before 
the creation of the world’ that is reached by the Logic. 
When a creative process is introduced, we seem to have 
entered into the region of transience. McTaggart avoids 
this difficulty by regarding the ‘fundamental differentiations 
of the Absolute’ as there from the outset, and by representing 
the time process as unreal. But ‘fundamental differentia- 
tions ’ do seem to call for explanation ; and, as I have already 
urged, it is not easy to see how the time process can be sup- 
posed to be altogether illusory. His view is that what 
appears to us as a process in time is in reality a scale of 
values, the lowest values being at the beginning and the 
highest at the end. But it is difficult to think of values 
without an element of real process. Moral values at least 
seem to depend on activities in time; and esthetic values 
seem to involve some element of creation. Moreover, it is 
not easy to see, from the point of view of value, why the 
lower values should have any existence at all if they are not 
necessary for the production of the higher. Evil appears to 
be quite gratuitous if it is not a condition for the realisation 
of Good. For these reasons we seem bound to admit the 
reality of a time process; and we must try to meet the 
difficulties that are involved in it. 

The chief difficulty, so far as I can see, is that the idea of 
growth seems to imply imperfection ; and it does not seem 
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wholly satisfactory to say, as Sir Henry Jones did, that per- 
fection may involve imperfection at the start. Perhaps the 
difficulty may be met by the supposition that the end 1s pre- 
supposed in the beginning. If we think of the Absolute as 
being primarily a vision of perfection, we may suppose that 
vision to persist in its essence unchanged from beginning to 
end. The process may be thought of as furnishing the 
details that are from the first presupposed and that are 
apprehended retrospectively at the end. If value implies 
creation, it seems clear that it implies time ; and it certainly 
appears that it does imply creation. If so, we must frankly 
recognise that the Absolute cannot be thought of as entirely 
statical ; and indeed I can hardly imagine that any one has 
ever succeeded in thinking of a perfect Being in that way. 
Of course, it will be objected that otherwise the Absolute has 
to be conceived as imperfect to start with. The obvious 
answer is that the perfection of any Being is only to be found 
in its whole nature. To separate one part from another is 
illegitimate. Perfection is not to be found either in the 
beginning by itself or in the end by itself, but only in the 
creative process as a whole. The value of the beginning lies 
in its anticipation and potentiality ; the value of the end lies 
in its retrospective vision ; and the intervening process has 
‘the glory of going on’. The complete value lies in the 
whole ; but it lies in the whole as a living whole. But it 
may be objected that when the end is reached, the process 
must be supposed to be no Jonger in being. The earlier 
values have thus been lost. The answer is, I think, that 
they are retained, with their sting extracted, in the retro- 
spective vision, which may be supposed to be eternal. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I am not professing to 
understand how the perfection of the Absolute is to be con- 
ceived, If to understand means to have a complete compre- 
hension, I must confess that such comprehension seems to 
me to be quite unattainable by us. But I do not see any actual 
self-contradiction in the view that is here suggested ; whereas 
there appears to be a self-contradiction in any theory that 
denies the reality of process. 

It may be asked why this process may not be conceived as 
proceeding straight from the Absolute without the interven- 
tion of any ‘finite centres’ or ‘fundamental differentiations ’. 
The answer is that, if the nature of the Absolute has been 
rightly conceived, It cannot be supposed ever to rest in a 
state of solitary blessedness. The ‘creation of creators’ has 
to be thought of as involved in Its nature from the beginning ; 
and this, it would seem, can only be conceived as a descending 
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series. There are, of course, many other questions that 
might be raised in connexion with this—such as that with 
regard to the persistence of finite centres ; but such questions 
would carry us far beyond the scope of the present paper. 
As, however, I have been referring a good deal to the views 
of Hegel and his interpreters, and also to the general con- 
ception of our Universe that has been most definitely intro- 
duced by Einstein, it may be well to add a little more in 
justification of the references that have been made to their 
doctrines. 

I do not know whether the general view that’I have been 
attempting to indicate can properly be characterised as 
Hegelian. There are different interpretations of Hegel; and 
I do not presume to say which is the right one. I have 
already indicated my opinion that the Hegelian philosophy is 
defective from the lack of the conception of a multitude of 
finite worlds or universes—a conception that was only made 
definitely tenable by the discoveries of Einstein. Yet at 
least Hegel’s references to the weakness of Nature seem to 
imply that the world to which he was referring was conceived 
as a limited and imperfect one. Perhaps it is also a legiti- 
mate criticism on Hegel’s philosophy in general that he lays 
undue emphasis on thought—an emphasis that has led some 
not wholly unsympathetic critics to characterise his philos- 
ophy as a Panlogism. I do not think that it is rightly so de- 
scribed ; but it may be well to add a few words on the grounds 
that have led to such a characterisation of it. 

It seems true to say that the transition from the intellectual 
conceptions that are discussed in the Logic to the very limited 
facts of nature as partially exhibited in the particular features 
of our little planet, is too abrupt. Some further account of 
the particularising process is evidently called for. At the 
time when Hegel wrote, it was hardly possible to supply this ; 
and it may be admitted that he was somewhat rash in 
attempting it, though there are some elements of value! in 
his imperfect sketch. It must be admitted also that some of 
his interpreters in this country have expounded his system 
in a misleading fashion. Hutchison Stirling was the first 
who sought to reveal the ‘Secret of Hegel’ to English 
readers ; and it is probably true to say that he laid too much 
stress on the power of Universals. Several other interpreters 
may also be charged in some degree with the same defect ; 
and it ought perhaps to be confessed that Hegel himself did 


' These have been skilfully brought out in Mr. Stace’s recent book on 
the Hegelian philosophy. 
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not sufficiently guard against such misrepresentation.' On this 
it may be well to make some further observations at this stage. 

It may be allowed that Thought, as distinguished from the 
more comprehensive conception of Spirit, is somewhat unduly 
emphasised throughout the Hegelian system. McTaggart— 
perhaps the most acute of Hegel’s commentators—emphasised 
Love, rather than Knowledge, as the ultimate characteristic 
of the Absolute; and objected on this account to the view 
that philosophy should be regarded as the final form in which 
the significance of reality is expressed. With this I am dis- 
posed to agree. But I agree also with the contention that 
the modification that is thus introduced is quite in accordance 
with the spirit, though perhaps not always with the letter, 
of the Hegelian system. It is evident from Hegel’s earlier 
writings, as well as from some of the later ones, that he con- 
ceived himself as providing a spiritual, and not a purely in- 
tellectual, interpretation of the Cosmos; but it is probable 
that this was to some extent concealed by certain errors into 
which he was led; and to some of these a brief reference 
may here be made. 

There is a certain ambiguity in the German word ‘ Geist,’ 
as there is also, though in a different way, in the French 
‘esprit’. The English word, like the Indian ‘ Atman,’ is, 
on the whole, free from any similar defect. Geist, of course, 
corresponds, in general, to Spirit ; but it will be remembered 
that Wallace was constrained, in some of his very admirable 
translations of Hegel, to render it by Mind rather than by 
Spirit. Now, Mind may no doubt be taken as an equivalent ; 
but it tends, on the whole, to have a more purely intellectua! 
sense. When Tennyson speaks of ‘mind and soul according 
well,’ we readily understand that he is referring to a harmony 
between the intellectual and the more emotional or affective 
aspects of our spiritual nature. Now Geist, though rather 
more nearly equivalent to Spirit than to Mind, has often to 
do duty for the latter as well, for which there is no quite 
satisfactory word in German. Hence it is liable to take on 
a more purely intellectual signification than Spirit usually 
has ; and I am disposed to think that Hegel was to some 
extent misled by this. McTaggart, by laying special emphasis 
on Love, gave a more definite place to the more affective 
aspect of our conscious life. He might perhaps have added 
that the more active or creative aspect of consciousness is 
also insufficiently brought out by Hegel. 

The defect to which reference is made is already apparent, 


1 The interpretation of Hegel given by Dr. J. E. Turner in his Theory 
of Direct Realism seems to me, in the main, quite sound. 
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I think, in Hegel’s Logic. Indeed, the very use of the term 
Logic, as characterising the fundamental attitudes in the 
interpretation of reality, is somewhat misleading; and it has 
been made more misleading by the common use of the term 
‘Categories’ to describe the fundamental attitudes that are 
dealt with in the Logic. Hegel himself called them rather 
Denk-bestimmungen, determinations of Thought; and he 
conceived that these determinations of thought are unfolded, 
not only in the Logic, but in the historical development of 
philosophical systems. Whatever else he may have failed to 
do, he was at least the first who succeeded in making the 
history of philosophy intelligible, by showing that it is not a 
mere succession of conflicting opinions, but a gradual un- 
folding of more and more comprehensive interpretations of 
reality. In these interpretations the conception of value 
plays an important part. It is only necessary to refer to 
Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz to see that this is emphatically 
the case ; but it tends to be somewhat concealed by a refer- 
ence to logical categories. Bradley’s reference to the ‘ un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories’ may be remembered in 
this connexion. And Sradley was one of the first to em- 
phasise Feeling as an important element in the life of spirit 
and in the interpretation of the universe. 

Again, when Hegel characterised his Logic as leading up 
to a description of ‘God before the creation of the world,’ he 
evidently regarded it as providing a place for creative activity. 
Now Thought, in the more limited sense of that term, can 
hardly be said to be creative. It does not lead us to particular 
things, but only to universal aspects of things. Even if we 
say ‘This,’ as Hegel himself urged, we are saying something 
that is quite universal, though we mean something particular. 
We cannot express our meaning in terms of pure thought, 
but only by pointing to the particular object to which we 
refer, or by describing it in a detailed way. What the so- 
called Logic does for us, is to enumerate in systematic order 
those universal determinations that are presupposed in the 
existence of particular objects. But it does not tell us how 
the particular objects come into being; and, in that sense, 
it may rightly be said to be a characterisation of God before 
the creation of the world. But, if it is to be regarded as 
such a characterisation, it would seem that it must at least 
contain the general principle of creative activity. Now, it 
may be doubted whether Hegel has shown that it does con- 
tain this. Herr Krug, it will be remembered, asked Hegel 
to furnish a deduction of the pen with which he was writing. 
It would be absurd to expect a deduction of any particular 
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thing. Only omniscience could supply this; and Hegel did 
not claim to be omniscient; and indeed he very obviously 
was not. But it may fairly be asked whether he has pro- 
vided us with any principle that can account for the existence 
of particular things at all. He has supplied us with an 
elaborate system of universals, advancing from the simplest 
to the most complex and most adequate for the interpretation 
of reality. It is true that, among these, Particularity has a 
place. But Particularity, like This, is still only a universal. 
The particular things in the universe are not merely things 
that we can think about, but things that we can point to 
and, in some cases, things that we can make. The God who 
may be said to exist ‘before the creation of the world’ must, 
it would seem, be a God who can make and who has some 
ground for making. Hegel ought, I think, to have told Herr 
Krug quite explicitly that he did not pretend to deduce par- 
ticular things; and he ought to have gone on to explain the 
grounds that lead to the production of such things. 

Now, McTaggart supplied such a ground by the introduc- 
tion of the principle of Love ; for Love is directed to particu- 
lar things or persons. In introducing this conception, he 
conceived that he was not departing from the general 
principles of Hegel’s philosophy, but only making more 
explicit what must be supposed to be implicit in it. In this 
he was probably right. He was giving a definite place to 
the idea of Value, which had been somewhat unduly neglected 
by Hegel ; and was thus bringing it more nearly into accord 
with the philosophies of Plato and Leibniz. But the Platonic 
conception also hardly seems adequate to creation. To 
account for creation, Plato had, it would seem, to make use 
of the conception ofa Demiurge, working with an imperfect 
material, and the origin of these is not made explicitly 
apparent. Hegel’s solution appears to be no better. Nature, 
for him, is the sphere of Contingency. His Demiurge (for 
he has to personify Nature) would appear to be a somewhat 
fumbling artist, who does his best, but is unable to realise 
what he would wish to attain; and he has not even the 
excuse of Plato’s artist, for the material with which he works 
must be supposed to be of his own devising. Or are its 
apparent defects to be understood as being due rather to the 
imperfect way in which it is apprehended by the human 
consciousness ? And is this imperfection to be accounted for 
by the supposition that we can only reach perfection by 
learning to become creators? This seems to be a possible 
explanation ; but I do not find it in Hegel; just as [ do not, 
at all definitely, find the ideas of Love and Immortality that 
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McTaggart imported into the system. But I think these 
two ideas may be admitted to be in harmony with the 
Hegelian construction; and I believe that the idea of a 
Power, akin to what we describe as creative imagination, is 
also in accordance with that spirit, and is even necessary to 
the completeness of the system.' Without such additions, 
it is quite true that Hegel’s philosophy might properly be 
described as a Panlogism, and would rightly be condemned 
as not providing us with any explanation of the existence of 
particular things. McTaggart, as we know, would get over 
this difficulty by maintaining that, strictly speaking, nothing 
exists but spirits and parts of spirits; and that their apparent 
evolution in time isan illusion. That there is a large element 
of illusion in our ordinary apprehension of things, is made 
abundantly apparent even by the study of the physical 
sciences. But even an illusion must have been somehow 
brought into being. Perhaps there is some further explana- 
tion of this in that part of McTaggart’s work that has not 
yet been published. It is pretty clear at least that there is 
no real explanation of it in Hegel’s own system ;* and to me 
it seems manifestly impossible to find any explanation 
without the conception of a creative evolution taking place 
in time, more or less after the fashion that I have been trying 
to indicate. McTaggart’s view, as I understand it, was that 
what appears to us in Time is, in reality, a scale of Values 
existing eternally in the Absolute. I agree that it has to be 
regarded as owing its existence to the pursuit of an Ultimate 
Value; but I conceive that the realisation of that Ultimate 
Value involves a creative process in which there is a real 
succession ; and that, in this sense, Time is real. But how, 
it may be asked, is this to be reconciled with the modern 
doctrine of the Relativity of Time? On that a few words 
must now be added.’ 


1This conception has been specially emphasised by Mr. Douglas 
Fawcett, but perhaps in too paradoxical a way, and without sufficient 
appreciation of the work of others. His admission of Chance (which is 
the direct opposite of creation) appears to me to be a fatal defect. But 
it is one that could be easily corrected. Perhaps the term ‘ Chanee,’ like 
the term ‘ Emergence,’ is to be understood in a somewhat esoteric sense. 
But ‘Chance’ is the more misleading of the two. ‘Contingency’ may be 
less open to objection. 

2 It is right to add, however, that Hegel was quite well aware that his 
Logic was only concerned with the determinations of pure Thought. The 
7 criticism that can legitimately be made is that he did not give a 
sufficiently explicit account of the transition from pure Universals to the 
particulars. 

3 Since this was written, I have read the very interesting book by Mr. 
I. C. Isbyam on The Ego and Physical Force, which seems to me to give 
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Speaking as a layman, I may state that the only definite 
conclusion of a general character that appears to have been 
established by Einstein is that the spatial system is limited 
and measurable. It has been rendered probable also that 
the time within which that system can be supposed to endure 
is, in like manner, limited. That, for certain purposes, Time 
may be treated asa fourth dimension of Space, was, I believe, 
known well enough before Einstein wrote. The more definite 
recognition of the limitations of Time and Space and of the 
possibilities of their interchangeability for certain mathe- 
matical purposes, appears to have led to some important 
astronomical discoveries. But some have pushed the con- 
ception of Relativity so far as to deny that it is possible to 
have any fixed standards for temporal relations. It has been 
urged that, strictly speaking, we are not entitled to say that 
two events in different places occur at the same time. This 
seems to me to have been too extremely pressed. If a tele- 
gram, for instance, is sent from China to England, it takes 
a certain calculable time in transmission. When this is 
accurately estimated, it can be quite definitely stated what 
interval of time has elapsed between the sending of the 
telegram and its reception in this country. It is not a very 
long time. It is true, of course, that the time, as determined 
by the relative positions of the sun, and consequently by the 
clocks and other instruments of measurement, would be very 
considerably different in the two countries ; but that is surely 
quite irrelevant. Similar considerations apply to distances 
much more remote. If a distant star were to be suddenly 
extinguished, the date of its extinction could be accurately 
determined from the time at which its light ceased to reach 
our planet;' since the velocity of light is quite definitely 
known. Similar remarks seem to me to apply to the remark- 
able fairy tales that have been told about people travelling 
to remote parts of space and becoming miraculously older 
or younger than they would have been if they had stayed at 
home. Surely there are definite methods by which people’s 


a very clear account of Kinstein’s theory in its main outlines. He seeks 
to give a metaphysical interpretation of it by means of ideas derived 
mainly from the doctrines of Plato, Leibniz, Kant, and Bergson. His 
discussions seem to me to be extremely well thought out; but they do 
not appear to yield a quite coherent interpretation of the world-process. 
It is not possible, however, to give any satisfactory criticism of them 
here. It must suffice to state that most of what he urges could be re- 
interpreted from a more Hegelian point of view. 

Similar calculations could, of course, be made from the point of view 
of any other planet; and all the results could be brought together and 
co-ordinated in some ideal clearing house. 
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ages could be at least theoretically determined without refer- 
ence to their positions in space. Perhaps a person’s real age 
could be most accurately ascertained by the number of his 
heart-beats and other organic processes; and these could 
hardly be materially altered at any place at which human 
life could be carried on at all. 

It seems also misleading to speak of our Universe as if 
it were constituted simply by spatio-temporal dimensions. 
These appear to be purely formal in their nature. Surely 
there is a material or quasi-material filling of those dimen- 
sions; whether that filling is properly to be called Ether or 
by some other name, and whatever the precise nature of that 
filling may be.' The exact determination of this must, of 
course, be left to experts, along with those other matters to 
which I have ventured—perhaps too presumptuously—to 
refer. From the point of view of philosophy, they have to 
be accepted as brute facts, undetermined surds—in Hegel's 
phrase, the ‘ weakness of Nature,’ by which the more purely 
spiritual activities are hampered and confined. 

Setting aside some of the more paradoxical elements in 
their interpretation, which need not particularly concern us 
here, we seem to be entitled to state that the general view 
of the Cosmos that is suggested by Hinstein’s discoveries, 
taken in conjunction with the resolution of the atoms into 
centres of electro-magnetic activities, is that it is properly to 
be regarded as a Universe of Universes. Even an electron, 
as Prof. Whitehead has urged, can only be understood in 
connexion with its sphere of influence. Taken in itself, it 
would be like Talbot without his retinue. It is a little 
universe, having only a certain relative independence. Some 
have thought that we are thus led back to a doctrine akin 
to the Leibnizian monadology, at least in a modified form 
like that which was suggested by Ward. It is perhaps too 
soon to dogmatise about this; but it would appear that a 
view of this kind emphasises too strongly the relative inde- 
pendence of the smaller universes. It seems safer to regard 
them as finite centres included within a series of more com- 
prehensive systems. The life of an individual within a social 
group might be taken as a more or less satisfactory analogue. 


1T gather that this is now admitted by Einstein and his followers. I 
suppose, however, that Ether is not a good name for the filling. It is 
perhaps rather to be supposed that the spatio-temporal system is filled 
only with modes of energy. But it is surely misleading to speak as if 
there were nothing but Space and Time as such. The spatio-temporal 
system cannot be thought of as purely formal. It contains at least 
what Mill would have called ‘ permanent possibilities of sen-ation ’. 
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The creative energy of the Whole may thus be thought of 
as expressing itself through a series of smaller and smaller 
systems. This would be entirely in harmony with the 
general view that is suggested in this paper. Perhaps we 
have not even now discovered the most minute elements 
into which material bodies may be analysed. The investi- 
gation of this, however, belongs also to the special sciences, 
Speculative philosophy can only provide us with the most 
general interpretative principles; and it still seems to me 
that the most fundamental of these have been, on the whole, 
satisfactorily provided by Hegel. Caird, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
McTaggart, and some others, have helped us to reinterpret 
his main philosophical conceptions ; and Einstein and others 
have helped us to reinterpret them from the more purely 
scientific side. But the general plan remains as the most 
fruitful contribution to modern philosophical construction ; 
and it was to some extent anticipated by more ancient 
systems. 

I ought perhaps to confess, somewhat more explicitly than 
I have done, that there remains an ultimate incomprehensi- 
bility in the conception of the Absolute or Brahman. We 
naturally ascribe to such a Being those attributes that appear 
to be most fundamental in the finite spirits whom we more 
or less clearly understand; but it cannot be supposed that 
they are adequately interpreted by means of this analogy. 
Such attributes as Love and Wisdom are known to us as 
operating in the relations of finite centres to other finite 
centres and to objects within our spatio-temporal system. 
The attitude of a finite creator, such as Shakespeare or 
Goethe, to the beings whom he imagined, is already some- 
what different in kind from this; and the attitude of an 
unlimited Creator must be supposed to be still more markedly 
different. The aspect of creativeness also must be supposed 
to be different in an unlimited Being from what it is in a 
finite centre, where it has a temporal beginning and end. It 
may be possible to meet this difficulty by the supposition of 
another dimension transcending time in a sense somewhat 
similar to that in which time may be said to transcend space ; 
but what the precise nature of such a dimension would be, 
it seems clearly to be impossible for us even to conjecture. 
Such a supposition, however, need not be supposed to involve 
the unreality of time, any more than the admission of time 
involves the unreality of space. The reality that is to be 
ascribed to time and space is a limited reality. Perhaps it 
may be better to say that they have only a degree of reality, 
though the term ‘degree’ seems to me misleading in such a 
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reference. Whatever terms we may use, it seems clear that 
we have to admit an ultimate incomprehensibility. This 
may be somewhat disheartening, but surely it is not surprising. 
What it seems important to bear in mind is that such an 
ultimate incomprehensibility need not interfere with our 
understanding of what takes place within the spatio-temporal 
system. Nor need it prevent us from forming hypotheses 
that help us in some degree to transcend the limitations of 
that system. We may even hope that it may be possible in 
time for us to gain a clearer conception than has yet been 
formed of the direction in which we may profitably look for 
a more complete interpretation of the higher realities that 
are at present inaccessible to us. We are limited, but we 
need not be supposed to be confined within impenetrable 
barriers. As we are in the region of conjecture, it may be 
open to us to suppose that the Finite Centre which I have 
been led to postulate as the source of our spatio-temporal 
system may comprehend what is for us incomprehensible ; 
and even that we, or what in us may possibly return into 
that Centre, may also in the end attain to some comprehen- 
sion of it. But to suppose this is only to raise fresh problems 
that would have to be dealt with in a separate paper. 


IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 


THE LADD-FRANKLIN FORMULA IN LOGIC: 
THE ANTILOGISM. 


Common Logic! has remained practically in the primitive con- 
dition in which Aristotle left it for many generations of men. Of 
the eight totally different statements that can be made in terms of 
the is-relation, only four have ever been discovered by it—the 
well-known a, e, 7, and 0. But there are four other forms of speech 
that are exactly as well-known in real life, but which Common 
Logic has never noticed. No human being would experience any 
difficulty in deciding upon the validity of such a syllogism as this : 
If none but the brave deserve the fair, and none but soldiers are 
brave, then none but soldiers deserve the fair. Or this: If none 
but the brave deserve the fair, and none but those who deserve the 
fair are happy, then none but the brave are happy. 

No scheme in logic that has ever been proposed is more beautiful 
than that based upon the eight propositions of Dr. Ladd-Franklin.? 
In the opinion of the present writer, they should have long super- 
seded the four propositions of Common Logic. It is the object 
of this paper to make a brief exposition of this beautiful scheme, 
and to show that the Syllogism, in its various moods, is reducible 
to a single symmetrical formula—what Dr. Ladd-Franklin calls 
the Antilogism. 

Dr. Ladd-Franklin uses eight symbols for the eight different 
propositions. These make four pairs, each consisting of a wniversal 
and a particular which are reciprocal negatives. 


11 use the term Common Logic, following the good precedent of Alfred 
Sidgwick, in the derogatory sense. 

2 Studies in Logic. By Members of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1883. Boston, Little Brown & Co. Review by J. Venn in Minp, 1883, 
8: 594-603. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, articles on ‘ Proposition,”’ 
Syllogism,”’ “Symbolic Logic ”’. 

“On Some Characteristics of Symbolic Logic,’ American Journal of 
Psychology, 1889, 2: 543-567. 

“Some Proposed Reforms in Common Logic,’”’ Minn, 1890, 15: 75-85. 
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They are :— 

Nopisq. 

p\V q. All but p is q. 
p<yq All pis gq. 

p<q. None but p is ¢. 
p\/q. Some p is q. 

P\V q. Not all but p is 
p<q. Notall pis q. 
p<q. Some besides p is q. 


It will be noticed that we begin this “ complete scheme ” of pro- 
positions with “nopisq”. It is plain that a and 6, a and £, are 
the good, symmetrical, forms of expression, and that they should 
always be used by preference in common speech as well as in 
Symbol Logic. But ¢ and d, y and 3, are the bad, non-symmetrical, 
forms and should be as far as possible avoided, in spite of the fact 
that in real life (and in Common Logic) great precedence has been 
given to them. It is well known that the only error in reasoning 
that people are in constant danger of committing is to think that 
a “wrong conversion” is legitimate. But what does the wrong 
conversion become if you are speaking in terms of “no p is q”? 
Instead of inferring from “all p is non-qg” to “all non-g is p” 
(which is dangerously easy), you would have to infer from “no 
p is q” to “no non-q is non-p,” an inference that no one could 
possibly be tempted to make. 

In Ladd-Franklin’s system of logic, it must be understood, a 
term represents any concept, which may happen to be an object, 
an aggregate of objects (a class), a quality (an attribute), a congeries 
of qualities, or a proposition. The use of the copula “is”! in the 
verbal translation of the symbols must not be taken as an indica- 
tion that they can only apply to a logic of extension. The distinc- 
tion between extension and intension is a matter of psychology 
rather than of logic. The value of the symbol in logie lies precisely 
in the fact that it transcends the limitations of ordinary language 
and ignores rhetorical and psychological distinctions of no logical 
import. Each of the above eight symbols may of course be rendered 
in a great variety of ways. A few of the alternatives for reading 
the proposition “ p <q,” for example, are: ‘‘p is subsumed under 
q,’ “p entails q,” “p is a sufficient condition for g,” “if p is true, 


‘It is rather convenient to have the word “copula”’ for the ‘‘is”’ of 
the Logicians—as Lewis Carroll calls them—in “ A is B,” where it is not 
specified whether all A or some A is meant. Dr. Ladd-Franklin has 
therefore introduced the term ‘figured copula”? to denote that kind of 
copula which carries within itself an indication of both the ‘ quality” 
and “quantity ’’ of the proposition expressed—the copulie, namely, of 
Table I. Within a single article, however, it will aot result in ambiguity 
if we use the plain word “copula” in this latter signification. 
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then q is true”. I would also read it “p implies q” were it not 
for the fact that that word has already been used in a system (that 
of Whitehead and Russell) involving a number of anomalies with 
which the present one is not affected.! 

Certain properties and relations of the eight symbols are highly 
significant and should be pointed out. (1) A wniversal proposition 
is expressed with a symbol of an odd number (three) of lines, a 
particular with an even number (two or four) of lines. (2) A pair 
of propositions that are negatives of each other can at once be 
recognised by the presence or absence of the horizontal line on top 
of the symbol. (3) Symmetry, or its absence, in the symbol 
indicates whether the relation it represents is symmetrical, or not. 
(4) Simple rules correlating rotation of the symbol or movement of 
its horizontal line with change of sign of the terms can be readily 
formulated so that all the four universal propositions, and the four 
particular propositions as well, are convertible each into every one 
of the others. Thus when any of the four pairs is taken as a 
primitive, the other three are immediately definable. The following 
table gives the equivalent expressions :— 


(a (pV <9 
(PV 
<9 
PV <9 
B (PV 
y 9 
<9 


The formule for transposition are also simple. Here we must 
introduce the two existence terms, o and 0. The term o is 
definable as x + Z and means things which exist—not “ everything 
which exists °—and the term 0 is definable as 77 and means non- 
existent things. In the compound proposition, é.e., in the proposi- 


1 Logic should be developed in the first instance on the general supposi- 
tion that propositions are sometimes true and sometimes false. “ Some- 
times it is true (in some laboratories, in some seasons, in some climates) 
that acid things are all blue and sometimes it is false.” ‘ Sometimes my 
cherries are ripe before my strawberries and sometimes the reverse is the 
case.’’ Later the necessary restrictions will be introduced for the case in 
which none but the always true or the always false propositions are 
considered. However, the special case of the term which includes every- 
thing and the term which is non-existent exactly parallels this case: for 
those who believe in the non-existence of mind (as the Behaviorists) 
“ everything is matter’. See my discussion of this question recorded by 
Schroeder in his Algebra der Logik, ii., 465-492, “Meine Kontroverse 
mit Frau Franklin-Ladd”. C. I. Lewis (A Survey of Symbolic Logic, 
p. 224) has furnished a good name, the Two-Valued Algebra of Logic 
for this branch of the subject.—C. L. F. 
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tion the elements of which are themselves propositions, 0 means 
logical possibilities and 0 means logical impossibilities. With the 
use of these two existence terms, a proposition in any symbol has 
four different forms :— 


V 
0)=(0 
PG <O)=(o <p+4Q) 
fq) 
P)=(pPq V pa) 


DWP RS SS 
~~ 


Rie 
fll it 


V 
V 
= 
< 
V 


V V 0)=(0 Vp+ 9) 


G 


V | V 
Qg=G<D=(?¢ 
P< pa) 


Since a proposition can be expressed in any one of the four 
symbols, and there are four equivalent forms with each symbol, one 
can write the same proposition in sixteen different ways. But the 
eight propositions (designated a, b, c, d, a, B, y, 6) are all distinet. 
They form four pairs (aa, b8, cy, dé), which jointly exhaust all the 
possible logical relations between two terms, while the members of 
each pair, being reciprocal negatives, are mutually exclusive. One 
proposition from each pair is necessary and sufficient for a complete 
knowledge of the relations between two terms, and there are 
sixteen possible combinations. A single proposition may then be 
said to give us information regarding the relation between two 
terms with three degrees of ambiguity, or to stipulate a condition 
with three degrees of freedom. 

Apart from such immediate inferences as are represented by 
simple “ transformations ” (change of copula in Table IT and trans- 
position in Table IIT), all forms of deductive reasoning make use of 
analysis and recombination of propositions. The following formule 
show how certain sets of simple propositions combine to make 
compound propositions :— 


cr 


ja (p+q s)=(p V V s)+(q V 3) 
)=(p<r)+(p <8) + <r) + 
8 (Pg G<N+G<3) 

More often than not certain component propositions are dis- 
carded during the process of reasoning. Such deductions consti- 
tute an “understatement ” of the matter given; they contain less 


IV. 
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information than is given in the premises. The Syllogism itself is 
an example of this: its conclusion contains exactly half of the 
matter contained in the premises. Formule for “ understatement ” 
are deducible from those in Table IV, but they are most serviceable 
in the following forms :— 


a. From p \/ q, one obtains ex Vex 
b. ” PV @ ” ” ptr+.. 
» ss pre. <Sqtst.. 

V. a. ” p\ ” ptrt+.. Vqatst.. 
Bon PVG» pr.. qs.. 
” ” ” p+rt+..<—q.. 
” p ” ” pr.. <9 


In the foregoing brief exposition I have made no attempt at 
enumerating primitives and deriving (defining or proving) other 
concepts and other principles. There are a variety of alterna- 
tive starting-points, but a systematization can be achieved without 
much difficulty. 


That Common Logic is extraordinarily restricted will already 
have been obvious. The Syllogism is, of course, a special form of 
reasoning, but the usual treatment is much less general than it 
might have been. It regards subject and predicate as inseparable 
and non-transposable, and further fails to make full use of negative 
copule and negative terms. The various moods arise in this way, 
and rules are specific rather than general. By means of simple 
transformations (as shown in Tables IT and III), all valid moods of 
the Syllogism are reducible to, or deducible from, the one single 
formula of the Antilogism. 

Whereas the Syllogism states that the two premises are sufficient 
for the conclusion (p, »,<c), the Antilogism says that the two 
premises are incompatible with the negative of the conclusion 
(pip, \/ & pop,é \/ ®, ete.). The general formula of the Antilogism 
is : 

WV HOV IV 
or (a\/ (bY 
or \/ (a \/ \/ e)(a \/ 

1Qne may also put it in the form ‘Sp, + py \V c,’’ which may be read: 
“Unless at least one of the two premises is rejected, the conclusion is 
inevitable”. A general formula in terms of \\/ and \\/ will then be in the 


form 


or its equivalents derivable by transposition. 
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Three simple rules are sufficient to insure the validity of the 
Antilogism : (1) Any two propositions have one term the same and 
one term different. (2) One and only one proposition is particular, 
(3) A term that appears in the particular proposition has the same 
sign in a wniversal proposition; a term that appears in both 
universal propositions has opposite signs. 

The derivation of the formula is very simple. From (a \/ 0) and 
(b \/ c) we obtain as “understatements ” (ac \/ b) and (6 \/ ac). 
These combine into (ac \/ ~ ) or (a \/ ¢), which is by definition the 


negative of (a \/ c). Hence (a \/ )(b \y ¢) \/ (a \/ ¢). 

To reduce the Syllogism in its heterogeneous moods into one 
single formula of the Antilogism, it is only necessary to change all 
universal propositions into the form “no pis q” and all particular 
propositions into the form “‘ some » is q,” and deny the conclusion. 
Eugen Mueller! gives a transformation of all the valid moods of 
the Syllogism into what was first called by him “die Ladd- 
Franklin’sche Formel”. He has as the intermediate stage two 
general formule (still syllogisms) equivalent to the following :— 


(a \/ |) <(a\/ 


Since each simple proposition can be expressed in sixteen different 
ways (as shown in Tables II and III), a combination of three pro- 
positions can be expressed in 16 x 16 x 16 = 4096 forms. These 
two formule thus give twice 4096, or 8192, valid forms of the 
Syllogism. To give separate rules for validity in all these 8192 
different forms would be a quite impossible task. But it becomes 
very simple when the symmetrical \/ and \/ are used as the 
standard copule. 

As long as the essential characteristic of the Syllogism is 
retained, namely, the distinction between the premises and the 
conclusion, no further reduction than that given in the formule 
(n) is possible. But when this restriction is removed, we have 
simply to take the negative of the conclusion and to change the 
copul from < to \/ to have an Antilogism—and exactly the same 
Antilogism in both cases. There is only one Antilogism when 
once it has been expressed in the “canonical form ”’—that is, with 
every universal proposition beginning with “no” and every par- 
ticular proposition beginning with “some”. Then we need only 
to remember one single rule to test its validity: A term which 
appears in both universal propositions must have opposite signs, a 
term which appears in a universal and a particular must have the 
same sign in both. That great bugbear ot the logicians, distributed 
and non-distributed terms, does not exist in the logic of the Anti- 
logism, for the reason that the situation is very simple: in the two 


Das Eliminationsproblem wnd die Syllogistik, pp. 21-22. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1901. 
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universal propositions all terms are distributed and in the particular 
proposition both terms are undistributed. 

The advantage of the Antilogism over the Syllogism lies in its 
uniformity, which is due to the symmetry of the (figured) copulee 
both within the several propositions and between them. A simple 
example of the Antilogism can be given in terms of those precious 
letters of the Logician, s, m, and p: 

“Tf no saints are non-martyrs, and no priests are martyrs, 7 is 
impossible that any saints should be priests.” 

To the Common Logician, the Antilogism may appear less 
familiar than the Syllogism. But this is no indication that our 
reasoning is carried on more often in syllogistic than in antilogistic 
form. The Antilogism is the argument of discussion—of rebuttal 
—réxvn avriAoyixy. There is reason to think that it arose before the 
Syllogism. That it can be used at a very early age is proved by 
the reasoning of a little girl of four (an actual case) who was 
making the interesting experiment of eating her soup with a fork. 
“Nobody eats soup with a fork, Emily,” her mother said to her. 
“But I do, and I am somebody,” Emily immediately replied. 
Letting “s” represent those who eat soup with a fork, we have 
this Antilogism in the following symbols :— 


sl Vo). 

Not only is this argument an Antilogism, but it also contains an 
existence term—a thing quite unknown to the ordinary logician. 

The Antilogism was at first called by Dr. Ladd-Franklin the 
“inconsistent triad”; apropos of it the late Professor Josiah Royce 
of Harvard was in the habit of saying to his classes: “ There is 
no reason why this should not be accepted as the definitive solution 
of the problem of the reduction of syllogisms. It is rather remark- 
able that the crowning activity in a field worked over since the 
days of Aristotle should be the achievement of an American 
woman.” 

EuGENE SHEN, 
Columbia University. 


“LITERAL TRUTH.” 


In the course of the dispute about propositions and judgments, in 
recent numbers of Minp, Mr. Anderson recognises! that statements 
are sometimes misunderstood; and like everyone else he also re- 
cognises that they are often understood. But in contrast to Dr. 
Schiller he seems to trace these different occurrences to some 
difference of quality in the literal statement, independently of the 
persons who use or interpret them on particular occasions. 

But then what are we to make of the case where Brown raises 
no difficulty about understanding a statement made by Jones, while 
Robinson discovers an ambiguity in it? The statement is “ liter- 
ally” the same, but the interpretations differ. Brown, let us sup- 
pose, simply accepts (or rejects) Jones’s statement that every M is 
P, while Robinson finds that he cannot decide whether this state- 
ment makes a true or a false assertion until he knows more clearly 
what it is intended to mean—i.c., what particular cases Jones here 
includes under the broad description M. Robinson’s difficulty 
arises out of his belief—mistaken or not—that in one possible 
meaning of the word M it is false that every M is P, while in 
another possible meaning of the word he could accept the asser- 
tion as true. He cannot get on with the business of accepting or 
rejecting the matter of fact asserted unless Jones will go behind the 
literal statement and explain more clearly what he supposes the 
matter of fact to be. The ambiguous statement hides from Robin- 
son the assertion which Jones has intended to make. 

The same applies of course equally to a statement in the form ‘S 
is M’. S may be M in one sense and not in another; and Brown 
may be ignorant of the fact, or forget it. Robinson, more anxious 
or more knowing, hates being entrapped into a false admission, 
however innocently. He will probably be regarded by careless 
assertors as a public nuisance, but his request for explanation has 
occasionally something in it. 

These considerations seem partly to account for Dr. Schiller’s 
view of the difference between propositions and judgments. At any 
rate they are relevant to the question whether a distinction between 
statement and assertion is worth making and how it should be used. 
We can accept or reject an assertion when we know what it is, but 
a statement which is found ambiguous cannot be either accepted or 


1No. 140, p. 468. 
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rejected so long as the ambiguity remains. While it is in that con- 
dition the rules of contradictory opposition cannot be applied to it 
by the person who has found the ambiguity. 

The discovery of an ambiguity, however, is not the only cause of 
difficulty in understanding a statement. Failure to see the am- 
biguity is, on occasion, an equally potent cause. Thus when Robin- 
son draws a distinction—e.g., between proposition and judgment— 
and Brown is accustomed to use the two words as synonymous, 
Brown sometimes fails to understand a statement of Robinson’s in 
which one of the words occurs. Substitute the name Bradley for 
Brown, and Mill for Robinson, and an instance lies to hand in 
Bradley’s Principles of Logic (1883), p. 145. Mill having noticed 
that a ‘proposition’ can exist without a meaning, Bradley curtly 
dismisses this as “an unmeaning possibility” on the ground that 
“a proposition that has no meaning is no proposition ”’. 

But Brown’s misunderstandings due to confusion of different 
meanings in a single word are often subtler and more excusable 
than this. The logic which allows the possibility of a distinction 
between M and M cannot appeal to Brown so long as he assumes 
that M must have only one “ correct” meaning (when the dictionary 
treats it as univocal). The whole notion that meaning is relative 
first to the person who tries to assert, and secondly to his audience, 
is foreign to him. He is accustomed to think of words and state- 
ments as having meanings which belong to them of right, independ- 
ently of the persons who use and interpret them. Consequently 
the suggestion that a statement can at the same time have and not 
have a meaning is to him sheer nonsense. In his view the state- 
ment that every M is P (or that 5S is M) is either literally true or 
literally false, and there is an end of the matter. 

This well-established manner of thinking of statements is natural 
to common sense and has been imported thence into the traditional 
logic. If it were totally absurd its misleading power would be more 
easily seen and defeated. For many everyday purposes it serves 
sufficiently well ; correct and incorrect expressions are frequently 
met with. A certain small amount of individual irregularity in the 
use of words is usually allowed by common sense, or at any rate 
can hardly be prevented; but we all admit that language cannot be 
left entirely free from obedience to general custom. That way 
would lie chaos, and chaos in the use of words no kind of logic 
could allow. 

Robinson would, I expect, explain that his view need not imply 
that “correct” meanings have no existence, but only that they 
have a limited value. He would remind us that meanings hitherto 
correct are open to further correction as our knowledge of matters 
of fact expands. A new discovery of fact may make them clumsy 
and ambiguous. If knowledge could ever become complete, or 
even if all mankind could be content to make no new discoveries, 
all would be well with the theory that statements, as such, have 
a clearly recognisable meaning of their own ; and then inquiries into 
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a statement’s meaning would always be due to mere ignorance, 
and not forced upon us by the growth of knowledge. But as things 
are we have to reckon with discoveries which show the need of a 
distinction between M and M. 

Robinson would also probably agree with Schiller! that it might 
be advisable to scrap the word ‘ proposition’ altogether. Since 
this word has long been applied indifferently both to the sentence 
expressing the judgment and to the judgment which the sentence 
expresses, the distinction between statement and assertion might 
have a better chance of being understood and remembered. If 
Mill, for instance, in the passage referred to above, had said that a 
statement can exist without a meaning Bradley might have escaped 
making his unintelligent objection. He might have seen the 
silliness of supposing that Mill meant to say that an assertion, as 
well as a statement, could be devoid of meaning, since the contrast 
depends on viewing the assertion as itself the meaning which the 
statement tries to express. This form of the distinction would also 
help us to see that stages in the preliminary process of arriving at 
the judgment have nothing to do with the matter. When a judg- 
ment has got so far as to be asserted we can (for the time) take it 
as complete. A judgment too incomplete to be stated would hardly 
be open to critical attack. 

“Literal truth” is perhaps another expression that might with 
advantage be scrapped, in logic at least. Like the notion of correct 
meanings it has some value for common rough purposes. The 
contrasts it points to are such as that between literal and meta- 
phorical truth, or between exact and approximate truth—contrasts 
which are sharp enough only for ordinary slack usage. It is 
difficult to see how the expression could have any value in logic 
except on the assumption, here combated, that statements always 
carry their own interpretation on their face for all educated people, 
while the uneducated can arrive at it by the use of a dictionary or 
a text-book. We may avoid solecisms through knowledge of the 
accepted customs of language, but the pervasive risk of ambiguity 
due to the real need of distinguishing between M and M in particular 
contexts cannot be so easily escaped. 


1 Min, No. 139, p. 339. 
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THE TWO LOGICS. 


I must once more express gratitude to Mr. Anderson for the very 
full reply he has vouchsafed to my paper in No. 139. I have found 
it very instructive, but the very thoroughness and wealth of detail 
which distinguish his remarks tend perhaps to obscure the larger 
issues, viz.—Is there really any agreement among logicians as to 
the nature of Logic ?—and if not, How many logics is it incumbent 
on us to recognise as existing de facto? Now on these issues I 
have a very easy case to defend : I answer No to the first question, 
and Two to the second. And so it is evident that, to prove my case, 
all I have to do is to stand firm in my own position, and to persist 
in disagreeing with Mr. Anderson ! 

I do not however propose to take unfair advantage of this con- 
troversial position, and prefer to give Mr. Anderson every oppor- 
tunity of confuting my contention, by agreeing with me. And this, 
after all, he should not find so very hard; for I ask him, not to 
adopt my logic, but only to admit that it differs radically from his, 
and that it is futile to slur over their divergence by using ambiguous 
terms. I shall proceed to illustrate some of their differences. 

(1) Truth, to me, means a form of value which it is easy to claim, 
but hard to substantiate, and impossible to establish absolutely and 
for ever. It is always good to believe the best that can be believed 
at the time, and makes this claim, not only for the individual who 
announces it, but also for all to whom it is addressed. Thus it is 
possible to distinguish between the logical and the psychological 
aspect of a truth-claim. No ‘truth’ however is so good that science 
need despair of bettering it, and the belief of many dogmatic souls, 
that they are in possession of ‘ absolute’ truths that cannot be im- 
proved, proves nothing. In view of the history of all our ‘truths’ 
it must be accounted a psychological delusion. It is easy to claim 
truth, because in words every judgment makes a formal truth- 
claim; this however proves nothing, because false judgments also 
make this same claim, and because the verbal form as such does not 
enable us to determine how much belief supports the judgment. 
The most hesitant and reluctant choice of what seems on the whole 
the better of two unpalatable alternatives, and the most confident 
and unreflective of affirmations find expression in the same form. 
Hence it is always legitimate to go behind the verbal form of the 
‘proposition,’ and to go into the meaning and state of mind of the 
man who used it. However, in a real inquiry (into the logic of 
which Formal Logic refuses to enter !) we are never concerned with 
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this formal truth-claim embodied in language. For, being common 
to true judgments and false, it can be taken for granted. Real in- 
quiry therefore takes ‘truth’ as something which eacludes falsity, 
and sets itself to test truth-claims. This notion of truth is evidently 
nothing, if not critical of truth-claims. 

To Mr. Anderson, on the other hand, truth is not an affair of 
human values at all. Truth is essentially ‘independent’ of us (‘it 
is a question . . . of the claim of independent truth which we make 
whenever we. . . assert anything at all,” p. 466). It is “‘ something 
which actually occurs” (p. 467) or “ has occurred” (pp. 467 and 
470, passim). It is “a matter of fact” (“if there is such a thing as 
a matter of fact, surely that and that only is what we mean by 
truth,” p. 470), and perhaps even a ‘thing’ (“‘ unless we can speak 
of things independently . . . we cannot make intelligible statements 
at all,” p. 471). It becomes ‘absolute,’ if and when we definitely 
believe it (“this ‘absolute truth’ is, of course, just the truth that 
we claim for what we definitely believe,” p. 467). 

The politest thing I can say about these doctrines is that they are 
very different from mine. They seem to me a trifle uncritical, and 
if I had to criticise (as, happily, I am not bound to do), I should 
add in the first place that they do not seem to be doctrines con- 
sonant with the best linguistic usage. Accurate usage distinguishes 
between ‘matters of fact’ and the truth about them, and implies 
that any assertion about a matter of fact must be a matter of 
opinion. So that Mr. Anderson’s doctrine reduces itself, after all, 
to a form of the ‘correspondence’ theory. Secondly, it seems 
strangely incongruous, first to make truth independent and a 
matter of fact, and then to make its absoluteness depend on what 
we can ‘ definitely believe’. For belief is something subjective and 
psychological, and plainly admits of degrees. Yet Mr. Anderson 
repudiates degrees of truth (p. 472), though how he deduces this 
from the nature of belief I have not been able to make out.! 

(2) Judgment, to me, means essentially a personal act of a 
knowing subject who feels himself prompted by his actual situation 
to deliberate and to decide between (at least logical) alternatives, 
before he acts. Thus every judgment takes place in a psychical 
setting which always includes the whole previous history of the 
judger: but it does not include the antecedents commonly called 
‘logical’ (such as whether the judgment is a ‘valid inference’), 
unless he was himself aware of them. Logic however can usually 
disregard this psychical setting, though it must be ready to consider 
it whenever relevance is claimed for it. For it is usually enough 
to consider merely whether the judgment made was the best that 
could have been made under the circumstances (which include, of 
course, the circumstances of the judging). If it was, it was a good 


1 Neither do I feel sure whether Mr. Anderson does not go further and 
make even ‘matters of fact’ depend on belief: does ‘ there are certain 
things we believe and, in so doing, regard as matters of fact’’ (p. 467) 
mean that belief creates matters of fact ? 
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judgment, the right judgment to make, and ‘ objectively valid,’ ze, 
incumbent on all so situated. It is evident that about judgment 
so conceived both logical and psychological questions may be raised : 
but they are quite distinct, and questions about the value (truth or 
falsity) of the judgment are not concerned with the judging, con- 
ceived as a mere psychical event. 

What seems to me the responsible act of a judger who lays 
claim to logical Value (truth) is stripped by Mr. Anderson of logical 
significance and reduced to a merely psychological process. For 
him Judgment means ‘what is judged’ (“judgment is taken to 
mean what is judged,” p. 466, “when we speak of judgment in the 
sense of what is judged, we are speaking about a proposition,” 
p. 468); and it should be denied that there is any distinction 
between judgments and propositions (“I should deny that there is 
any distinction between judgments and propositions,” p. 466). 

Does not this account for my complaint that in Formal Logic no 
proper distinction is made between judgments and propositions? 
Does it not even make it plausible? Does it not cut out the 
properly logical problem altogether? For it leaves no conceivable 
subject of logical inquiry between the process of judging and the 
matter of fact judged about, and the former would seem to be 
psychological while the latter is metaphysical (ontological). And 
I cannot see that this procedure is in any way necessary or 
advantageous to Logic. 

(3) A Proposition, to me, is just a form of words in which mean- 
ing has been expressed, and which may be used again to convey 
similar meanings. It can do this because, by use, words come to 
acquire verbal meaning: i.e. they become permanently capable of 
reminding us of the meanings they have been used to convey. 
That the futwre meanings of a proposition will be consonant with 
its past is, however, only an expectation and a probability. It is 
not a condition of its use or usefulness, That a proposition should 
have only one meaning, and that it should be tied down to that, is, 
strictly, impossible. It is to demand a language composed entirely 
of draf Aeyoueva. It is also undesirable, because it would preclude 
learning and the growth of knowledge. But the plurality and 
plasticity of meanings which are essential to the usefulness of 
words, and need be no serious bar to understanding, should be 
carefully distinguished from the ambiguity with which Formal 
Logic (and, I am afraid, Mr. Anderson) confuses it. 

As regards the ‘truth’ of propositions it is to me potentia! and 
mot actual. It is impossible to infer future truth from past, simply 
because one cannot foresee future uses, and in its next context 
the proposition may become false. Thus it does not follow that 
because ‘it is hot’ was true in July, it will be true in January. 
Even the ‘eternal truths’ of arithmetic do not conserve their truth 
in their applications; ‘2 + 2 = 4’ will fail to hold, if we choose to 
apply it to drops of water. I hope these easy illustrations may 
enable Mr. Andeison to understand what I said on p. 339, and he 
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disputed on p. 470. If he does, he should have no difficulty in 
seeing why I said that to demand of propositions literal truth under 
all circumstanc2s was a short cut to scepticism. 

For Mr. Anderson, on the other hand, propositions must be 
“capable of being unconditionally true” (p. 472, sf.), and if he 
cannot get such propositions, he threatens to despair of truth. 
That would be a pity, but I doubt whether he will do anything 
go rash when he fails to vindicate the unconditional truth of the 
propositions just given. He has, after all, the alternative of 
moderating his impossible demands upon the ‘truth’ of pro- 
positions ! 

(4) I was very glad to find Mr. Anderson prepared to discuss the 
question of Kelevance; for that is one of the major points of 
difference between the two sorts of Logic. He declares (p. 470) 
that relevance “ has nothing to do with truth; a relevant judgment 
may be false, an irrelevant one true”. Now this is true (in the 
abstract), but not relevant to the point in dispute. For it is nothing 
like enough to decide it ; and when it is decided, it will be seen that 
though relevance may have nothing to do with truth in the 
abstract it has a great deal to do with such truth as is claimed, 
and tested in an actual context. 

To Mr. Anderson’s statement two vital additions should be made. 
(1) A relevant judgment, though false, may be much more valuable 
than a judgment true (in the abstract), but irrelevant to the inquiry. 
(2) An irrelevant judgment, though ‘ true,’ may be much worse than 
false. (1) is important because in any inquiry we must first of all 
delimit the field within which the truth we are seeking may be pre- 
sumed to lie: otherwise we shall get lost, and never ‘ get to the point’. 
So a false, but relevant, judgment may be a real help in the earlier 
stages of an inquiry. (2) is important because in real inquiry we 
must not allow the immensity of known truth to distract us from 
the discovery of unknown truth. And an irrelevant answer to a 
question is highly distracting. A man who, when he is asked what 
the time is or what he will have for dinner, habitually replies with 
selections from the Multiplication Table, will rightly be shut up as 
a lunatic; for such irrelevance will be held to indicate insanity and 
to be far worse than error. 

The same point may also be illustrated by the example about the 
colour of the penny stamp. If this arose in a real inquiry, say into 
the colour vision of one who could see no difference in colour be- 
tween a penny stamp and a halfpenny stamp, it would be sufficient 
(and probaly better) to judge that the penny stamp was red: that 
it was scarlet would be ‘ true,’ but irrelevant in this context. But if 
philatelists were raising a question about the shades of the penny 
stamp, the judgment it is scarlet would become relevant, and would 
be so much better and more to the point, that anyone who persisted 
in affirming that it was red would be regarded as a fool. For though 
of course his judgment would still be ‘true’ (in the abstract), and 
true enough for other purposes, it would not suffice for the purpose 
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in hand. We should hesitate to call it ‘true,’ in the sense of 
‘valuable,’ and this hesitation would reveal the divergence between 
the two senses of ‘ truth.’ 

The truth is that Formal Logic, by fostering the habit of consider- 
ing the ‘truth’ of propositions in the abstract and without regard 
to their use in an actual context, has engendered a vast amount of 
obtuseness. So formal logicians can still be found to illustrate 
‘valid reasoning’ by strings of propositions like All men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man, .*. Socrates is mortal, without noticing or reflect- 
ing that Socrates has been dead for over two thousand years, and 
that it is as ‘invalid’ as it is silly to call him ‘mortal’. For what- 
ever sense they may give to ‘mortal,’ they cannot give a sense to 
their ‘ valid syllogism’ without using mortal invalidly in two senses. 
So as a ‘proposition’ the inference Socrates is mortal is no more 
‘valid’ than all chessmen are mortal ; only it is not so good a joke! 

(5) My dissent from Mr. Anderson’s conceptions of selection 
and reality I need not dwell upon; for it arises on ground which 
is psychological and metaphysical rather than logical. Mr. 
Anderson seems to have committed himself toa Humian ‘ atomism’ 
about the real, and to assume that because the objects we think 
about are distinct, they do not need to be distinguished ; whereas I 
should hold, even if this account were metaphysically correct, it 
would still be necessary to account for the psychological making of 
distinctions and for the logical dependence of owr distinctions on 
our purposes. Also it seems to me to be pretty plain that however 
discrete ultimate realities may turn out to be, our experience comes 
to us as a continuum, as a flow of happenings, out of which we have 
to pick the objects of our attention and interest. This psychological 
procedure may, of course, be objected to on two metaphysical 
grounds. On the one hand it may be alleged, as by Bradley, that 
of necessity it falsifies, because the real is so compact a whole that 
nothing can be picked out of it. On the other hand it may be 
assumed, as by Mr. Anderson, that the real is so dissociated that 
no further picking and choosing can be tolerated, and that the 
distinctions our thought makes must be invalid, if it really makes 
them. But both to Bradley and to Mr. Anderson the same reply 
must be made. If our thought actually proceeds by making these 
distinctions, our Logic must sanction them ; we cannot allow it to 
be arbitrarily and gratuitously discredited in deference to such 
metaphysical prejudices. And, after all, no reason is ever alleged 
why our logie should not recognise our ways of thinking and make 
the best of them ! 


F.C. S. 
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SOME ASSTHETIC THEORIES OF MR. RICHARDS. 


I s#aut consider in this paper only certain views which I take to 
belong to zsthetics as distinguished from psychology and philosophy. 
The discussion will be divided into sections, each of which (except 
the brief concluding one) will deal with a different thesis maintained 
by Mr. I. A. Richards in his Principles of Literary Criticism) 


I. 


“The world of poetry is made up of experiences of exactly the 
same kind as those that come to us in other ways.” * 


So, if we substitute “art” for “ poetry,” runs one of Mr. Richards’ 
main theses. He supplements it by holding, further, that art can 
give no experience which differs from any ordinary experience, such 
as walking to a gallery, in any kind of way other than that in which 
writing and smoking simultaneously differs from merely writing. 

It was time that someone should defend those who fail to feel 
that pure reaction to significant form and colour so essential—it 
was urged—to a state of grace. Our reactions to colour, if emotional 
at all, contain at least some one emotion which is not identical with 
wsthetic emotion. That some colours make us lively and others 
depress us is a common-place; but there is considerable need for 
observation of the different emotions experienced when we like or 
dislike any colour. And form must abandon its claims for a similar 
reason. 

But, even having reached this conclusion, one can still ask 
whether there is anything peculiar in esthetic experience which 
differentiates it from other emotional experiences as sharply— 
though not necessarily in the same way—as fear is differentiated 
from anger. In order to discuss this question I start with the 
following consideration: the word “ heautiful” is very frequently 
used, and so is the expression “ esthetic experience”. What I am 
going to say is equally true of each, but here I wish to say it only 
of the latter. I shall also make the supposition that whatever the 
former means is to be analysed in some way in terms of whatever 
is meant by the latter. In a vast number of cases the expression 
“esthetic experience” does not mean something different every 


' Prenciples of Literary Criticism, pp. vi + 290, London, Kegan Paul. 
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time it is used. It does not stand for one experience at one time, 
and for some other experience at another time, any more than the 
word “orange” stands for different sense qualities at different 
times. In the great majority of instances it is used just as 
“orange” is used, i.e. its meaning does not change. It is the 
business of the e@sthetician to analyse this meaning. The same 
problem may be stated in a slightly different way. An investigator 
must be able to distinguish the phenomena he is investigating from 
others ; and so the wsthetician must be able to distinguish esthetic 
experiences from others. An attempt to analyse the meaning of 
“ esthetic experience” may lead to the discovery that «esthetic ex- 
periences differ from a great many others no more radically than 
the performing of gymnastic exercises differs from walking. It 
may lead to the discovery that the expression has a wider applica- 
tion than one might suppose. But it is most important that some 
definite description should be given which both applies to every 
esthetic experience and does not apply to anything else. 

Mr. Richards does not keep this question clearly before him, but 
he says a good deal which is relevant to the answering of it. He 
attempts to explain how the “mistaken” belief in an esthetic 
emotion has arisen, and he divides the explanatory features into 
two classes: (i) those necessary for the communication of wsthetic 
experience ; and (ii) those constitutive of its value. The first class 
consists, on the one hand, of attempts on the part of the experient 
to extrude “personal particularities”; and, on the other hand, of 
the formal elements. Under the former heading come “ detach- 
ment,” “ impersonality,” and the like, which, as Mr. Richards points 
out, have often been claimed as distinctive of swsthetic experience, 
although they belong so conspicuously to scientific research. The 
latter heading might seem to give a more plausible analysis—namely, 
that an wsthetic experience is an emotional reaction to some formal 
element, such as colour, metre, pitch, etc. This, as it stands, is in- 
adequate. But an esthetic reaction may be solely to a formal 
element, and I find it very diticult to discover any non-esthetic 
emotional reaction to a formal element of which this is true—the 
reaction seems always to be partially conditioned by scmething else, 
as, for example, a reaction to a red signal lamp regarded as a sign 
of danger. The definition might, therefore, be amended to run “an 
zsthetic experience is an emotional reaction to some formal element 
and to nothing else”. But, although this covers certain cases, it is 
most doubtful whether it is adequate for others. It seems certain 
that the majority of our esthetic reactions are partly to non-formal 
elements. 

The second class of explanatory features contains those which 
Mr. Richards himself, in certain passages,! seems to identify with 
esthetic experience. They can be summarised as a feeling of har- 
mony, aliveness, and insight due to the co-ordination of a large 
number of impulses not usually co-ordinated. But here again there 
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are objections. As Mr. Richards admits, the experience of an un- 
dreamed-of happiness contains these features: and so we must 
either admit this to be an wsthetic experience, or declare the descrip- 
tion to be inadequate. The former alternative seems to me false. 
Moreover, the solution of a perplexing problem, whether theoretical 
or practical, produces the same state of mind as far as these features 
are concerned. And, in spite of their differences, I can see a simi- 
larity between these latter experiences which I cannot see between 
either of them and wsthetic appreciation. Nor can the difliculty 
be solved, as Mr. Richards sometimes seems to suggest, by suppos- 
ing esthetic experience to contain more co-ordinated impulses 
than any other experience. Some esthetic reactions (as, for ex- 
ample, to a patch of colour or even to a simple poem) are obviously 
less complex than many non-zsthetic reactions. 

These are all the suggested analyses which | can gather from Mr. 
Richards’ book. There may be some other analysis introducing no 
peculiarity ; or the definition in terms of formal elements may be 
correct: but I doubt both these alternatives. How the peculiarity, 
if such there be, should be described raises another question. It 
seems probable that it is an emotion: there may be an emotion 
which is always the experience of several other emotions, and which 
is the same even if its constituents are different. But I feel ex- 
tremely doubtful of any suggestion of which I know. 


Il. 


“Tn a full critical statement . .. the part which describes the 
value of the experience we shall call the critical part .. . that 
which describes the object we shall call the technical part.”! (By 
“object” Mr. Richards means the external object which causes the 
experience.) 


Questions of the kind treated in this section can be conveniently 
classified as “ Functions of the Critic”. Criticism I take to be 
concerned with four kinds of description. (i) Of the external object : 
this important work has been neglected ; much remains to be done 
concerning the analysis of the external object, and the correlation 
of its elements with states of mind. (ii) Of the method by which 
the experient co-operates with the object to cause his experience. 
Mr. Richards has done much needed work that comes under this 
heading—as, for example, his account of the method necessary to 
obtain a valuable experience of a Cézanne. (iii) Of the experiences 
caused in the experient. (iv) Of the value of these experiences. 

It is necessary to distinguish between experiences and their 
value. Not all experiences caused by art are valuable, and some 
are more valuable than others. Therefore the critic must both 
describe and evaluate. It is these two functions—of description 
and evaluation—which have been most practised. With regard to 
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the former, two methods are possible: the scientific and the artistic. 
The critic may either give a bare analysis, or communicate his own 
wsthetic experience. Itis very important, one would like to add, that 
the experiences caused by bad art should be described. It is only 
too fatally easy merely to condemn something as bad and then 
to neglect it. 

I shall now consider briefly Mr. Richards’ treatment of the 
external object. He denudes this as completely as possible: not 
only is “beautiful” significant only of experiences, but also such 
words as “balance,” “design,” “ unity,” “ solidity,” “ plot,” ete! 
He takes this position confidently, but almost without defence. 
His only attempt at proof is when he says that in the case of poetry 
there is difficulty in discovering to what other than print and paper 
these qualities could belong. If an argument is to be based on this, 
it can only be an argument by analogy in the case of the other 
arts; but even with regard to poetry its strength is not considerable. 
We are asked to what such qualities as plot, balance or form could 
belong. In the first place, they may belong to the seen and the 
spoken word; and these are far from being obviously mental 
states. Secondly, there may be meaning, and the qualities may 
belong to it. I do not suppose that every form of words has a 
fixed meaning correlated with it, but that any one of the meanings 
which it may have is external tothe mind. To defend this position 
it would be necessary to refute Mr. Richards’ theory of universals 
as developed in The Meaning of Meaning.2 I must here content 
myself with a final expression of doubt as to whether the external 
object is as conspicuously nude as Mr. Richard maintains. 


Til. 


“The two pillars upon which a theory of criticism must rest are 
an account of value and an account of communication.” 3 


I shall briefly call attention to a few points with regard to 
communication, and preface them with the remark that this subject 
should come under the heading “The Psychology of Asthetic 
Experience ”’. 

_ The important distinction which Mr. Richards draws between 
the two uses of language belongs to this section, for it is equivalent 
to the distinction between the communication of a judgment and the 
communication of an experience. “A statement may be used for 
the sake of the reference, true or false, which it causes. This is the 
scientific use of language. But it may also be used for the sake of 
the effects in emotion and attitude produced by the reference it 
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occasions. This is the emotive use of language.”! Poetry, he says 
later, “is the supreme form of emotive language’”’. 

Mr. Richards is most anxious to point out that communication is 
a very difficult task. This is an obvious but much overlooked fact 
in the case of experiences; but he does not draw the necessary 
sharp distinction in this respect between these and judgments. 
When we reflect, we realise that most recitals of fortunes or mis- 
fortunes, in which we are not immediately concerned, leave us 
comparatively cold. We may murmur “ How sad,” and feel a 
faint thrill of sympathy; but it is only on rare occasions, when 
someone with exceptional gitts comes along, that our emotions are 
thoroughly aroused. 

Mr. Richards enquires what special gifts enable the artist to 
communicate. The features, which, he thinks, may probably serve 
this purpose, are those which he identifies with creative imagina- 
tion; and they will be enumerated in the next section. Mr. 
Richards considers that it is in connection with this subject that 
the formal elements have their chief function. He thinks that they 
have a stronger control than other features over communication 
because our responses to them are more uniform. I doubt this 
contention on the ground that he has over-rated the uniformity of 
these responses. Colour combinations, for example, produce vary- 
ing effects with varying fashions. Apart from this, the same 
colour or combination of colours may please me and displease you, 
may suggest this emotion or that ; and rhythm has quite a different 
effect on the musical mind from that which it has on the un- 
musical. 


IV. 


“What is needed is a delensible position for those who believe 
that the arts are of value” *—for that expert who says, in effect, 
“*T am better than you, my taste is more refined, my nature more 
cultured, you will do well to become more like me than you 
are.’” 4 


Mr. Richards states a theory of value for which he claims the 
merit of involving no unique ethical constituent, and of providing 
grounds for an evaluation which is not merely the expression of 
personal preference. The conclusion of the argument is that to be 
more valuable is to systematise a greater number of impulses. The 
consideration of this theory belongs to ethics, and I shall only 
make a few remarks about it. If the proposition is analytic, as I 
assume, it does not put the expert in a very strong position. Mr. 
Richards supposes that “apart from consequences, anyone will 
actually preter to satisfy a greater number of equal appetencies 
rather than a less.” ° But he will only want to satisfy those which 
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he has; and a man who has little of anything may not want more. 
And even if we confine ourselves to those impulses which he has, a 
man may actually prefer to satisfy only a certain few rather than 
sacrifice these for a greater number. The expert cannot claim that 
he and the uninitiated really want the same. He can only radically 
change his ground and make the extremely doubtful claim that a 
man with his wants is the happier. 

Secondly, it has not been actually shown that the arts can satisfy 
a greater number of impulses than can be satisfied by what Shelley 
calls the “calculating principle,” though it is quite clear that the 
kinds of impulse satisfied differ very much. It seems to me not 
only that the number may not be greater, but also that, whether it 
is or not, our judgments of value concerning the arts should remain 
the same. I believe that our knowledge of the value of art and of 
the relative value of works of art is far more certain than the truth 
of Mr. Richards’ principle. But to answer the question why the 
arts are valuable is a most important esthetical task; and the 
answer should consist of a statement of clear points, and not of 
the all too frequent flow of rhetoric. 

Art, according to Mr. Richards, is valuable not because it is a 
unique experience: its value is moral. Falsely to believe that “ to 
appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing from life” 
is pernicious, because it prevents any investigation into the true 
value of art. The question to be asked of art is: With what 
success does it produce experiences of the same kind as those 
otherwise produced ? 

Mr. Richards, who, as we have seen, is much struck by the 
difficulty of communicating experiences, answers, in the first place, 
that art is almost the only means. As such, I would urge, it both 
saves us from the horrors of loneliness and gives us a very desir- 
able feeling of kinship with others. Should anyone doubt the first, 
or under-rate the second, I advise him to study Matthew Arnold 
and to introspect. But, secondly, as Mr. Richards points out, the 
experience of the artist is exceptionally valuable, and art is the 
means of giving us more valuable experiences than we should have 
without it. What are the features which constitute this value? 
They are those which Mr. Richards identifies with creative 
imagination, and, although he repeats them several times, it is 
none too easy to state them clearly. Perhaps they may be stated 
as follows: (i) the artist establishes unusual connexions between 
reactions ; (ii) he reacts to a greater number of stimuli, both 
because he co-ordinates more and discriminates more finely ; (iii) 
he combines exceptional order with exceptional strength of 
emotion. On these points depend that availability of his experi- 
ence which gives him special communicative power. When the 
ordinary man receives the communication, the blinkers which he 
habitually wears are removed, so that increased co-ordination 
results ; he reacts to objects which formerly left him unresponsive ; 
he is freed from conyentional attitudes that blinded him to real 
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issues ; and, finally, he feels “strangely alive” as the recipient of a 
revelation. 

I should like to make three observations on Mr. Richards’ 
evaluation. First, it is a feature of Shelley's praise of poetry 
that he emphasises its practical value. Mr. Richards, far from 
denying this value, makes several observations in different parts of 
the Principles which show that he affirms it. But he does not 
distinguish it in the most relevant places. This may be accounted 
for by a too frequent reliance on the term “impulse”. This term 
is defined! so widely that it covers any mental process whatever ; 
and at times it is used so freely that it impedes discrimination 
where this is required. 

Secondly, I disagree to some extent with Mr. Richards’ view of 
the intellectual factor. I agree that the truth or falsehood of 
certain propositions is quite irrelevant ; that no statement in poetry 
can be true in a precise sense; that an esthetic experience must 
always contain constituents other than beliefs, and that an experi- 
ence containing false beliefs may be very valuable. But some 
statements in poetry are much nearer truth in the precise sense 
than others. They are analysable into a greater number of true 
propositions, and only need certain qualifications to become true. 
And many statements, though literally false, are not intended to 
convey a literal meaning. There are many beliefs, true or false in 
the sense described above, which, if they are false, cause a defect in 
the attitude aroused, and, if they are true, constitute an important 
merit. Among these are ethical judgments. Compare 


“ Let others flatter Crime, where it sits throned 
In brief Omnipotence ; secure are they : 
For Justice, when triumphant, will weep down 
Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs, 
Too much avenged by those who err.” 


And it is sometimes an artistic merit to employ psychological judg- 
ments which are true to life. 

Thirdly, it is probable that art has a unique value—that there is 
something peculiar in it (say, esthetic emotion), and that this is 
good. This value is additional to those described above. Whether 
it applies or not is dependent on whether there is anything peculiar 
to art or not. 


My main concluding point will be to recapitulate, with a few 
explanatory remarks, those headings under which I have supposed 
that many problems in esthetics can conveniently be treated. But 
I shall first call attention to an important problem which Mr. 
Richards, in common with so many others, has neglected. To me 
there is no doubt that many things are beautiful which are not 
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works of art. This fact raises the following two questions: (i) 
What differentiates wsthetic experiences caused by these from 
wsthetic experiences caused by works of art? (ii) What difference 
of value does this differentiation produce ? 

It is most important that esthetics should receive as exact a 
treatment as possible. Mr. Richards has aimed at satisfying this 
need. To classify one’s problems is an essential step. His book 
has suggested to me certain divisions, which it has by no means 
consistently followed. These are (i) The Psychology of Austhetics, 
which includes such problems as those of the «esthetic emotion, of 
communication, of imagination; (ii) The Functions of Criticism ; 
(iii) Questions concerning Aisthetic Value. In insisting on the 
necessity of systematically following some such procedure, I am 
only insisting on the necessity of method. 


E. Hexen 


V.—CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Behaviorism. By Joun B. Warson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1925. Pp. 251. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Tus is the third book in a declining series. In 1914 Watson 
published the volume entitled Behaviour: an Introduction to Com- 
parative Psychology. It was an admirable treatise, clear, concise 
and original. It marked a definite break from the old, anecdotal 
mode of the study of animal behaviour, when animals were sup- 
posed to be of interest only in so far as their conduct appeared to 
approximate to that of man. In this book Watson even displayed 
definite traces of cautiousness ; I suppose it was because he was as 
yet quite young. Five years later appeared Psychology from the 
’ Standpoint of a Behaviorist. This book was distinctly inferior to the 
first. Watson was now much less interested in elaborating a method 
of study and in discussing his results in relation to the method, than 
in somewhat dogmatic assertions of the adequacy of the method 
and the significance of the results for the whole field of human 
psychology. Caution began to go to the winds. Still the book, 
though highly provocative and biassed, was a serious contribution, 
and, in spite of a load of detail, was comprehensible and vigorous. 
Now comes Behaviorism. It signalises a great fall. The last 
remnants of caution have disappeared, as if the writer is getting old. 
Watson comes before the public as an extraordinary blend of 
popular lecturer, laudator of “science,” prophet, vivid controversi- 
alist, staid experimenter, wild theoretician and, the réle which he 
seems to enjoy most of all, l'enfant terrible. He is popular lecturer 
on every page of this book, always on the look-out to tame the 
leviathan of public opinion with a joke, and extremely clever at the 
job. He is praiser of “science” whenever he wants to get Be- 
haviourism out of an awkward difficulty. He is prophet constantly, 
as when, on the seventeenth page, he is sure that what unimportant 
fragments of introspective and functional psychology, of philosophy, 
ethics, social psychology, sociology, religion, and psycho-analysis yet 
appear to remain will speedily be swallowed up by the voracious 
behaviourist. He revels in vivid controversy: ‘“ Most of you are 
familiar with William James’ classic chapter on the stream of con- 
sciousness. We have all loved that chapter. To-day it seems as 
much out of touch with modern psychology as the stage coach would 
be with modern New York’s Fifth Avenue.” That is rather a mild 
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specimen. He becomes almost the staid experimenter in the best 
part of the book—on a study of the so-called emotional reactions of 
young children. He is wild theoretician constantly, but most of: 
all in the enormous and unwarranted use which he makes of the 
facts of “conditioned reflex”. He loves to appear as the valiant 
shocker of the ‘respectable people of the villages’. “We no 
longer,” he declares, “ look upon the blue of the heavens above as 
a kingdom in which super-mundane beings dwell (at least some of 
us hardy souls co not!)”. He must greatly have enjoyed the shiver 
that then ran through the Fundamentalist portion of his audience, 
supposing he had any, the shiver which, as a behaviourist, he would 
of course not fail to note. “I really am rather an outrageous 
person,” he seems constantly to be saying, “‘and before I have done 
with you you will all admit it.” 

Perhaps I may be held to have gone too far in saying that this 
book discards the last remnants of caution. Certainly Watson very 
often states that we ought to be cautious. But perhaps, in his case, 
this is a genuine “laryngeal habit” At any rate the statement 
seems to have served its purpose by having been made. Here is a 
not untypical passage, which comes at the end of his discussion on 
emotions. ‘May the behaviorist, though, interject here a word of 
caution about his own views? All of his conclusions are based now 
upon too few cases and too few experiments. This will be 
remedied in the near future. More and more students are at work 
upon emotional behavior using behavioristic methods. No sane 
person can ever again use the old introspective method with which 
James and his immediate followers came so near wrecking this 
most thrilling part of psychology.” The passage represents a very 
constant attitude. ‘‘ We must be cautious,” says Watson ; “but for 
my part I certainly am not going to begin to be cautious just yet.” 

All this may succeed in conveying the correct impression that 
Watson has produced a book which is provoking, alive, amusing, 
and, provided there is no objection to a great amount of slang, 
attractive to read. But it may not suggest that, largely on account 
of a recklessness which from another point of view is very repre- 
hensible, the volume contains numerous acute and true observations, 
about human life in general, a few genuine contributions to 
psychological knowledge, and a focusing of the essential problem 
of behaviourism which, to my mind at least, is perfectly just. To 
bring out the significance of the last two points I will give a very 
brief account of the topics with which Watson deals, and then 
select two of these for a slightly more detailed criticism. 

The book first tries to say what behaviourism is and what 
methods of study it should use. Then come two very clever 
though sketchy chapters on “the human body”. The next question 
is whether or not there are any human instincts, and, in the sense 
in which the term ‘instinct’ is now commonly used, Watson is 
sure that there are not. All but the very simplest kind of differ- 
ential responses, and perhaps even those, are considered to be due 
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to minute, and, of course, unspecified, stiuctural differences, 
together with a variety of stimuli that somehow “hurl” this 
structure into activity. But such a view need not prevent the 
behaviourist from saying a lot about the probable future of the 
youngest infant. Watson pictures the student of behaviour stand- 
ing over the cradle: “The behaviorist would not say: ‘He 
inherits his father’s capacity or talent for being a fine swordsman’. 
He would say: ‘This child certainly has his father’s slender build 
of body, the same type of eyes. His build is wonderfully like his 
father’s. He, too, has the build of a swordsman.’” Wonderful 
baby! And even more wonderful behaviourist! Surely here is 
Saul among the prophets with a vengeance. 

Next come two chapters on emotional behaviour, mainly in young 
children. These contain some exceedingly valuable original ob- 
servations and experiments and I will return to them later. They 
are followed by what has become the conventional behaviourist 
treatment of the growth of habit, and of the relation of talking and 
thinking. Watson now holds that not only the vocal apparatus, 
but all the body, can think. This of course puts him a bit further 
out of the reach of convincing experimental attack, and also a bit 
further out of reach of convincing experimental proof. It is 
extraordinary that Watson should still refuse to give up the 
“frequency and recency theory” of the establishment of habitual 
responses. ‘T'o say that the correct or adequate terminal response 
ina series is learned because it is the most frequent response is 
merely to say the same thing twice over. For it is only the most 
frequent when it is learned. And to bring recency to the aid of 
frequency is like bringing one hole to mend another. The final 
chapter, on personality, maintains that this is only “a reflection of 
the genetic history of our habits”. Some of the discussion consists 
of a strong condemnation of modern psycho-pathology and more 
particularly of Freud, for psycho-analysis excites Watson’s vocal 
habits almost as much as religion. 

The most interesting part of the book is the study of the emotional 
behaviour of young infants. Watson begins by cheerfully con- 
signing to the waste-paper basket all the work done upon the 
subject prior to that performed by himself and his followers. He 
then tries to specify emotional reactions and this is what he says : 
“The more the behaviorist goes about examining the sets of reactions 
of adults, the more he finds that the world of objects and situations 
surrounding people brings out more complex reactions than the 
efficient use or manipulation of the object or situation would call 
for”. Specify all these extra and unnecessary reactions and we 
have the emotional group. The position is highly speculative, as 
he himself points out. He thinks that if we had a sufficiently well 
developed technique we could experimentally determine in the 
laboratory “ a physiologically sound and scientific way of reacting to” 
all of life’s objects and situations. Any other ways would be 
emotional. This seems to be a most unpromising beginning; for 
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no attempt whatsoever is made to suggest how to discover what is 
“ physiologically sound and scientific”. However, the lack of such 
attempt does not matter very much, for the only practical conclusion 
is that we should give up the study of emotions in the adult, and 
turn to their observation in very young children. Watson and 
some of his students have done the latter, though not, I fear, the 
former, and he presents the facts observed in a most interesting 
manner. It appears fairly certain that there are only three types 
of “unlearned beginnings of emotional reactions”. These are 
“fear,” which is a specific form of—very complex—behaviour 
produced at first only by certain sudden loud sounds and the sudden 
removal of support; “rage,” another specific form of behaviour at 
first produced only by forcible restriction of bodily movement ; and 
“Jove,” a third specific form dependent upon a variety of stimuli 
such as “ stroking of the skin, tickling, gentle rocking, patting”. It 
may be that there are other unlearned emotional responses, but 
these are the only ones of which we can at present be certain. 

Out of these small beginnings all the enormously complex 
emotional life of the older child and of the adult develops. The 
development is, it need hardly be said, put down to the potent 
principle of conditioned reflex. As I hope to show, the adequacy of 
this explanation can be very strongly contested ; but apart altogether 
from this Watson’s observations and experiments are of a high 
degree of interest. He took a child who had hitherto shown fear 
reactions only to a sudden loud noise, and presented a furry animal 
—ey. a rat, or a rabbit—several times together with the disturbing 
sound. Very speedily the fear reactions appeared when the animal 
was presented without the noise. With extreme readiness also the 
fear reaction spread to allied situations, the presence of cats, dogs, 
fur coats, cotton wool, hair, masks and the like. The readiness of 
this spread would, in fact, suggest to anybody but a confirmed 
behaviourist that some other factors than those involved in “ con- 
ditioned reflexes” proper were operating. But Watson never 
discusses the possibility of this. Having induced a fear reaction 
experimentally Watson then tried to see whether he could also 
remove it experimentally. He claims to have done so. Two 
exceedingly interesting methods are used. I will quote one case. 
Bobby G., age 30 months, has an induced fear of furry animals :— 

“Bobby was playing in the pen with Mary and Laurel. The 
rabbit was introduced in a basket. Bobby cried “No, no,” and 
motioned for the experimenter to remove it. The two girls however 
ran up readily enough, looked in at the rabbit and talked excitedly. 
Bobby became promptly interested, said ‘‘ What? Me see,” and 
ran forward, his curiosity and assertiveness in the social situation 
overmastering other impulses.” 

Here, as generally happens when he gets interested in the case 
he is describing, Watson uses descriptive terms almost exactly as 
any other psychologist with a functional bias would use them. 

The other case is equally interesting. Peter, also with an 
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induced fear of animals, is presented with a rabbit in a wide mesh 
wire cage, and at a considerable distance, while he is busily engaged 
upon a meal, The animal, at successive meals, is brought nearer 
and nearer, and eventually is placed in Peter’s lap. First he 
tolerates and eventually he fondles the animal which he has been 
trained experimentally to fear. And there is the same spread in 
the removal of the fear as in its acquisition: “ fear responses to 
cotton, the fur coat, and feathers were entirely gone”. 

At this point there is nothing like enough detail. Were the 
child’s reactions after the ‘‘ removal” of the fear really the same, 
qualitatively speaking, as hefore its acquisition? Or were there a 
new wariness, a new vigilance, a new kind of balanced interest or 
suspense about his behaviour? We are not told, but from my own 
observations I should be surprised if there were not. Also in 
these and in all the other cases recorded in the two most interest- 
ing chapters on emotional response, a very much longer period of 
continuous observation is needed if any safe conclusions whatever 
are to be drawn as to the determination and development of 
emotional life. 

As I have indicated already, the crux of the Behaviourist position, 
so far as its positive contribution goes, lies in the use which it 
makes of “conditioned reflex”. This book gives the strong im- 
pression that “conditioned reflex” is the Behaviourist’s only 
genuine explanatory principle. It does not matter what is the 
problem, Watson meets, and apparently thinks he yanquishes it, by 
saying that here as everywhere else we have conditioned reflex at 
work. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that the use 
which is made of conditioned reflex in this book is scandalous. 
That such use should have been made of the notion by a man who 
is as well acquainted with the experimental facts in regard to con- 
ditioned reflex as Watson evidently is, makes the matter all the 
worse. 

Nowhere in this book is the difficulty of the experimental work 
on conditioned reflexes adequately stated. Nowhere are the 
elaborate precautions which have to be taken to guard against the 
great instability of even simple conditioned reflexes adequately 
described. A reader may think that it is a matter of great ease to 
establish them, to maintain them, to vary them quantitatively and 
qualitatively, to render them highly specific or highly general, in 
fact to do anything with them that the experimenter pleases. On 
pages 28 and 29 Watson summarises some! of the most important 
general facts which have been actually ascertained in regard to 
conditioned reflexes. The summary, so far as it goes, is excellent, 
and that it may be misleading without supplementation and 
illustrative discussion can perhaps hardly be helped. Here are 
those points put more briefly still : 

1. Conditioned responses are temporary and highly unstable, 
but once established they may, even after break-down, be more 
quickly re-established. 
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2. The substituted stimulus can be rendered specific. But 
Watson does not discuss the technique of this experiment, or its 
difficulty—both vitally important points if conditioned reflex is to 
carry even half the burden that he wants to put upon it. 

3. The magnitude of the response depends upon the strength of 
the stimulus, and interruption of a stimulus has the same general 
effect as increase in its intensity. But once again Watson says 
nothing about the difficulties, and the complexities, and the excep- 
tions which occur in relation to this point. 

4. There is a marked summation effect. 

5. Conditioned responses can be extinguished by rapid repetition 
of the stimulus, and by lack of practice, such extinction being 
entirely dillerent: however from so-called “fatigue”. But Watson 
does not mention what is of far greater importance to the use 
which he himself goes on to make of the conditioned reflex, i.e, the 
ease with which it can be extinguished by any incoming, extra, 
peripheral stimulus. 

6. The “unconditioned” stimulus has to be applied after the 
“ conditioned ” stimulus if the desired result is to be secured. This 
is an extraordinarily interesting and definite experimental fact the 
significance of which in regard to most of the relatively high level 
acquisitions which Watson calls conditioned reflexes ought to be 
thoroughly investigated. I would much like to see exactly how 
it stands in regard to a great many of the language acquisitions 
which are here treated as exactly equivalent to the conditioned 
salivary secretions of the dog. 

Add to all these facts a knowledge of the difficulty of the technique 
of the experiments, and Watson’s light-hearted use of the facts be- 
comes almost incredible. It is highly to be desired that anybody 
who feels inclined to sanction this use should carefully study Dr. 
Anrep’s forthcoming translation of Pawlow’s important original 
work on the conditioned reflex. 

Only two pages after his summary of the established experimental 
facts about conditioned reflexes Watson is saying: “ In daily life I 
have seen many times an accidental contact with a hot electric iron 
or radiator condition a child (substitution of visual for tissue- 
destroying tactual stimulus) after one joint stimulation. We are 
shot through and through with such accidental conditionings from 
infancy onwards.” He repeats the same sort of illustration again 
and again. But where, from the experimental literature on con- 
ditioned reflex, can he quote one similar example of a response at 
this level permanently and stably conditioned by one joint stimula- 
tion? Even if we say that there is nothing different here except the 
speed with which the reaction is set up, still the speed is an important 
and significant fact which has to be accounted for. Why is it that 
innumerable cases of some joint stimulations are not enough to 
establish conditioned reflexes, while a very few cases of other joint 
stimulations are enough? Or take again the emotional conditioning 
already referred to. Why is it that to extinguish these supposed 
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conditioned emotional responses a very highly specific situation is 
required? Half the difficulty with these reflexes at the salivary 
level is to keep them from being extinguished, so that a laboratory 
is constructed with sound-proof rooms, light-proof rooms, vibration- 
proof rooms, all because any extra stimulus tends to knock out the 
conditioned reactions. 

Of course there may be answers to these questions and many 
others that coull be asked. And the answers may perhaps be 
capable of expression in terms actually applicable to what is known 
about conditioned reflexes. It may be that the differences in speed 
and difficulty of establishment, in specificity of reaction, in stability 
and instability of response, which mark development from “low 
level” to “ high level” behaviour, introduce no fundamentally new 
organising factors. It may be that they are capable of expression 
in terms of minute and completely unknown structural differences. 
But there is certainly no proof that this is so. And I cannot think 
what makes Watson so confident that one unknown is better than 
another. To assume that every single case in which one stimulus 
is substituted for another and every single case in which one 
response is substituted for another is a genuine case of the con- 
ditioned reflex principle in operation is I think a huge and unjusti- 
fied assumption. Added to this, “substitution,” a term Watson is 
very fond of, is one of the most slippery, unprecise, and accommodat- 
ing words that it is possible to use. 

[ have, I hope, made it sufficiently clear that I do not think 
that, so far as this book goes, Behaviorism has made good its case 
on the positive side. But on the negative side it is so farina 
much stronger position. The poini here is not whether there is 
consciousness or not, for that is irrelevant to the main issue as it 
appears, and I believe as it rightly appears, in this volume. The 
point is whether consciousness actually does anything, whether it 
is a genuinely effective factor in the determination of any form of 
human response. I am not certain whether this has as yet been 
unequivocally shown to be the case by anybody. I think perhaps 
it might be shown; but that is another story, and this review is 
already unduly long. 

Behaviorism is an exciting book, dogmatic, reckless, clever. If 
I also may take the mantle of a prophet for the moment, I would 
predict that if it succeeds in gaining many new adherents to its 
general theories they will come from among the ranks of those who 
rather like a fight. 

F. C. Barrier. 


Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech. By Hunry Heap, 
F.R.S. Cambridge University Press, 1926. 2 vols. in 4°. 
Pp. 550; 430. £3 3s. 


Le bel ouvrage de H. Head est destiné 4 marquer une date im- 
portante dans l'histoire de |’aphasie, par l’ampleur de son effort, et 
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surtout par l’originalité de son attitude et la hardiesse de ses con- 
ceptions. C’est la premiére fois, en effet, que le probléme de la 
pathologie du langage se trouve étudié par un neurologiste qui, & 
lanalyse clinique et aux données de l’anatomie pathologique, a su 
ajouter une expérimentation psychophysiologique systématique- 
ment conduite, et qui, i la connaissance trés précise et trés com- 
plete de l'histoire médicale de l’aphasie, a su joindre une pénétration 
profonde des conceptions modernes de la physiologie et de la 
psychologie. 

Des deux volumes, dont la forme élégante fait, une fois de plus, 
grand honneur a |’University Press de Cambridge, le second est 
consacré essentiellement aux 26 observations cliniques, relatées avec 
un soin minutieux, dans tous les détails des données d’observation 
et des résultats expérimentaux, qui illustrent les théses de l’auteur, 
et apportent en tout cas un matériel précieux & tous les théoriciens 
de l’aphasie et du langage. 

Le premier volume comporte une premiére partie, historique ; 
une deuxiéme partie, la principale, consacrée & l’exposition générale 
des méthodes d’investigation, 4 l’indication des troubles généraux 
rencontrés dans l’aphasie, 4 la distinction des types cliniques prin- 
cipaux, et 4 l’effet des perturbations aphasiques sur les différentes 
formes du comportement (verbal, graphique, musical, etc.) ; une 
troisitme partie traitant des localisations et des lésions cérébrales 
qui se rencontrent dans les divers types cliniques d’aphasie ; enfin 
une quatriéme partie ott sont envisagés quelques problémes généraux 
de physiologie et d’anatomie pathologiques du systéme nerveux 
(notion de vigilance, nature des localisations cérébrales) ainsi que 
de psychologie (langage et pense). 

A la fin des chapitres, des conclusions claires condensent avec 
précision la pensce de l’auteur, et des sommaires résument les 
données principales des différentes parties de l’ouvrage. 

Head, dans son historique, consacré & quelques époques et a 
quelques hommes représentatifs de certains modes de pensée bien 
caractéristiques, retrace les premiéres conceptions jusqu’d Gall, 
consacre un important chapitre aux débuts de la période moderne, 
de Bouillaud & Broca, alors que les localisations cérébrales de 
laphasie fournissaient un aliment aux controverses métaphysiques, 
et méme politiques en France, rend ensuite justice aux conceptions 
de Hughlings Jackson qui avaient été si complétement oubliées, 
accorde quelques pages aux fabricants de diagrammes et de schémas, 
du moins aux anglais et aux allemands, sans parler de Charcot qui 
eut pourtant 4 cet égard une influence considérable pour la diffusion 
et la vulgarisation des concepts schématiques, passe 4 la révolution 
de Pierre Marie |’<iconoclaste» et insiste sur le chaos actuel, en 
passant en revue les travaux de Henschen, de Von Monakow, de 
Liepmann (Apraxie), des théoriciens de l’agnosie, des psycho- 
cliniciens. 

Il remarque combien peu la vaste expérience clinique de guerre 
a été utilisée au point de vue de l’analyse des fonctions cérébrales & 
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laquelle les neurologistes étaient si mal préparés; il a tout au moins 
pu, lui méme, consacrer de fines études & l’analyse des troubles 
aphasiques chez des blessés de guerre, et édifier des conceptions 
qui se rattachent directement aux vues profondes du grand pré- 
curseur, Hughlings Jackson. 

[l y a plus de 50 ans que ce dernier affirma que les noms d’aphasie, 
amneésie, apraxie, agnosie, désignent des formes de comportement 
anormal que l’observation doit préciser, des variétés d’activité 
morbide en relation avec des modifications cérébrales, mais in- 
capables de fournir des critéres pour la localisation des fonctions 
normales; qu'il déclara que l’on ne peut parler de “centres” du 
langage, mais seulement de siéges de lésions organiques entrainant 
des troubles spécifiques dans les fonctions verbales. 

Comme Hughlings Jackson, Head est un empiriste qui se défie 
de l’apriori et des schémas théoriques préconcus. 

C’est par analyse enti‘rement empirique, foudée sur une série 
d’épreuves expérimentales, de tests (nommer et reconnaitre des 
ovjets usuels, des couleurs; lire et écrire aprés audition de mots, 
vue de mots ou de dessins; dire l’heure; montrer la main, l'oeil, 
loreille, droits ou gauches, etc.) que Head est parvenu a sa classifi- 
cation fondamentale des troubles aphasiques en quatre variétés 
cliniques: verbale, syntactique, nominale et sémantique, pierre 
maitresse de son ceuvre. 

Dans l’aphasie verbale, ce qui apparait comme caractéristique, 
c'est la difficulté de constituer des mots, aussi bien pour le langage 
intérieur que pour le langage externe; alors que la compréhension 
est peu atteinte, la répétition est souvent impossible. 

Dans l’aphasie syntactique, les mots ne manquent pas, mais c'est 
leur disposition en phrases coordonnées qui est l’écueil; la syntaxe 
fait défaut; l’éeriture est plus facile que la parole, la compréhension 
est assez bonne. 

L’aphasie nominale implique au contraire une incompréhension 
générale de la valeur significative des mots et symboles. 

Entin, c’est la compréhension exacte des phrases, des group ements 
verbaux, qui caractérise ’aphasie sémantique, alors que la significa- 
tion élémentaire des mots n’échappe pas; la valeur du nombre est 
connue mais l’opération arithmétique est impossible. 

Les différents types cliniques se distinguent dans l’examen du 
comportement général, pour ce qui concerne, non seulement la 
parole, l’écriture, la lecture, mais encore l’emploi des nombres, le 
dessin, la musique, le maniement logique des images visuelles, 
etc. 

L’atteinte aphasique peut naturellement étre plus ou moins com- 
pléte, et, pour chaque catégorie de troubles, on constate, suivant 
une loi tout a fait générale, que les opérations les plus difficiles 
sont aussi les plus affectées, que les plus récentes sont les plus 
fragiles, mais aussi les moins spécifiquement touchées. Dans la 
récupération, les fonctions les moins atteintes se rétablissent les 
premicres. 
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Au point de vue de la nature et du lieu des lésions qui condition- 

nent les différents types d’aphasie, dans la mesure oti les quelques 
observations utilisables (par repérage sur le vivant des blessures 
cérébrales) permettent de déterminer de telles relations, voici ce 
qui se dégage : 

Aucune différence appréciable ne se note entre les lésions corticales 
et sous-corticales. L’aphasie verbale est liée & une atteinte de la 
portion inférieure des circonvolutions centrales, l’aphasie syntac- 
tique, avee jargon, 4 une lésion du lobe temporal, les aphasies 
nominale et sémantique 4 des atteintes de la région situce entre la 
scissure post-centrale et le lobe occipital (zone du gyrus angulaire, 
du gyrus supra-marginal, du lobule pariétal, etc.). 

Ces relations n’impliquent pas l’existence de “ centres définis ” 
du langage, avec isolement de mécanismes fonctionnels dépendant 
de régions limitées du cerveau. En effet, le langage comporte, dit 
Head, une interaction harmonieuse de multiples processus fort 
complexes. 

L’ensemble des fonctions peut étre désigné comme “ formulation 
et expression symboliques,” et correspond a un haut degré d’intégra- 
tion ; on ne peut séparer une fonction de la parole, une fonction de 
la lecture, une fonction de l’écriture, car ce sont 1a des formes 
de comportement auxquelles ne correspondent pas des fonctions 
spécifiques et isolables. 

Le systéme nerveux n’est pas une mosaique de centres indé- 
pendants ; il fonctionne comme un appareil dont toutes les parties 
sont solidaires avec des niveaux différents d’efficience, dépendant de 
lintégration et de l’adaptation “ purposive,” des niveaux de “ vigil- 
ance” (dont la forme psychique est connue comme niveau d’at- 
tention) ; et l’aspect psychique des fonctions ne peut étre séparé, 
dans une forme quelconque de comportement, de l’aspect purement 
physique et automatique. 

C’est cette unité et cette solidarité fonctionnelles qui expliquent 
que les troubles du langage ne peuvent étre étroitement comparti- 
mentés; une atteinte du systéme retentit sur tout l'ensemble; on 
ne peut avoir un trouble isolé de la compréhension ou de |’expres- 
sion, de la formulation de la pensée, ou de sa traduction verbale. 
Mais il y a des prédominances fonctionnelles dépendant de la gravité 
de l’atteinte (les opérations les plus difficiles, les plus récentes étant 
les plus fragiles) et du siége des lésions. 

Telles sont les vues profondes dégagées par Head de son étude 
clinique, et qui sont, dans l’ensemble, aussi justes que fécondes. 

Toutefois, par réaction légitime et nécessaire contre les sche- 
matisations excessives—que l’effort purement négateur de Pierre 
Marie avait déja visées —, je pense que Head ne tient pas suttisa- 
ment compte de ce fait—qui se dégage de ses observations anatomo- 
pathologiques—qu’il y a des régions cérébrales privilégiées au point 
de vue des mécanismes fonctionnels présidant 4 certaines formes 
de comportement, et qu’ainsi, malgré la solidarité générale du 
syst¢me nerveux et la complexité des opérations, automatiques et 
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psychiques, en jeu, il peut y avoir des perturbations vraiment 
électives que n’explique pas la loi générale de l’ordre d’atteinte 
fonctionnelle (des processus les plus fragiles). 

En particulier, méme si l’on élimine de l’aphasie les apraxies 
verbales (aphasies motrices pures) et les agnosies verbales (cécité 
verbale pure, ou alexie, correspondant i une agnosie visuelle 
spécialisée ; surdité verbale pure, correspondant 4 une forme définie 
d'agnosie auditive), dont la réalité ne peut plus faire de doute, il 
n’en reste pas moins que, dans toutes les formes cliniques d’aphasie 
décrites par Head, il y a participation plus ou moins marquée de ces 
troubles apraxiques (aphasie verbale) ou agnosiques (aphasies 
nominale et sémantique). 

Or l’insertion dans le comportement moteur de la pensée verbale, 
ou l’insertion du comportement sensoriel dans la pensée verbale, 
correspond 4 des mécanismes praxiques et gnosiques qui parais- 
sent, d’aprés de multiples observations anatomo-cliniques, assez 
étroitement localisés, et qui dépendent, d’aprés la conception que 
j'ai soutenue, de centres “ coordinateurs ”. 

Nous sommes aux confins de la grande fonction du langage 
(expression et formulation symboliques); mais c’est par 1a que le 
langage peut remplir sa fonction essentielle d’instrument social, 
mettant l’individu en rapport avec la collectivité. Toutefois, je ne 
veux pas, 4 l’occasion du bel ouvrage de Head, me laisser aller 4 un 
exposé de mes propes conceptions, que l’cn trouverait dans mon 
livre sur «le Cerveau et la Pensée », dont il parait justement une 
édition anglaise. 

Si je ne pense pas que le probléme de l’aphasie puisse ¢tre 
définitivement résolu par les importants travaux de Head,—et ce 
serait faire injure 4 l’auteur que de lui préter semblable opinion— 
il n’en reste pas moins que c’est dans son ouyrage que le probléme 
est le mieux posé, dans l’esprit de la science psychologique et 
physiologique moderne, et que c’est son oeuvre quia réalisé, pour la 
connaissance précise de l’aphasie, le progrés le plus substantiel, en 
fournissant des documents expérimentaux de premier ordre, que les 
théoriciens de l’avenir ne manqueront certes jamais d’utiliser. 


Henri Preron. 


Plato: The Man and His Work. By A. E. Taytor. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1926. Pp. xi, 522. 21s. 


THE appearance of this book is an event of first-rate importance in 
the progress of philosophical studies in England. It is a remarkable 
fact that, in spite of all the work that has been done on Plato, no 
book on a scale approaching this has appeared in English since the 
great work of Grote. And the appearance of such a book, in which 
we could read an authoritative statement of what could be said about 
Plato on the basis of the work of the last fifty years, was long 
overdue. The publishers deserve a word of congratulation for their 
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conception of the work, and more than a word for their choice of 
author, unless, indeed, we were to say that their choice was so 
clearly dictated to them that no other would have been possible. 
For there is clearly no one better fitted for the task than Prof. 
Taylor. No one combines to the same degree the classical and 
philosophical knowledge necessary for the interpretation of Plato. 
And few philosophers can approach him in the capacity for putting 
what he has to say in a style not unworthy of his subject. His 
method of dealing with his subject in the present book is dictated 
by the object for which it is written. It is intended primarily, as 
he tells us in the Preface, for the student of philosophy who wants 
to know what Plato says. And he aims, therefore, rather to sum 
up the results that have been arrived at than to add to or modify 
them. There are few traces here of the Taylor of Varia Socratica 
with its brilliant guerilla warfare against current views and its strik- 
ing, original, and occasionally rather perverse advocacy. We have 
instead the massive and authoritative summing up of a judge. Yet 
even the mere summing up of results cannot help adding something 
to them, if it is well done. And even those whose study of the 
subject has advanced beyond the stage of the student will have 
much to learn from Prof. Taylor’s book. 

The plan of the book is simple. It begins with two introductory 
chapters, the first on Plato’s life, and the second on his writings, in 
which questions of genuineness, order, and date are discussed. After 
that, the whole of the book, with the exception of the last chapter on 
the theory of Forms as Numbers, is devoted to a careful and detailed 
summary of each dialogue in turn, with comment and explanation 
at such points as seem to require them. Such comment not infre- 
quently takes the form of a parallel in modern thought with the 
view put forward or the question discussed by Plato. And Prof. 
Taylor’s use of such parallels is always interesting and suggestive, 
though there would naturally be differences of opinion in particular 
cases about the real degree of closeness in the parallelism. Another 
feature deserving of special notice is the great care with which Prof. 
Taylor discusses the supposed dramatic date of each dialogue. [ 
have found no such thorough and convincing treatment of this point 
anywhere else. 

The object of Prof. Taylor in adopting this method has been, as 
far as possible, to keep his own point of view in the background and 
to let Plato speak for himself. In this he has been, in general, com- 
pletely successful. No one can accuse him of doing what he ex- 
pressly repudiates, and attempting “to force a ‘system’ on the 
Platonic text.” Indeed, if criticism of his general method could be 
made it would probably come from the other direction as a com- 
plaint that he had carried his austere suppression of self too far. 
If 1 try to put myself in the position of a student at the stage for 
which the book is primarily intended, I am certain that I should 
find the summaries of dialogues extremely helpful. But I think that 
I should be even more grateful for a somewhat fuller discussion of 
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the debateable points in their interpretation, and I am sure that I 
should be most grateful of all for a good deal more in the way of a 
general summary on certain points or of certain stages, without 
which most students, I fancy, would run the risk of getting lost in 
the maze of details. If necessary, I should feel prepared to sacrifice 
a certain amount of the detailed summary for this. 

This is not to ask for a system to be imposed on Plato. Indeed, 
Prof. Taylor does what is clearly a valuable service in insisting that 
there is no system, in his sense, to be looked for in the dialogues as 
we have them. But it is equally important to remember that Plato, 
as a serious thinker, must have been aiming at a system as an ideal 
of thought. And one would have thought that it would be both 
possible and helpful to indicate somewhat more fully the general 
lines of thought that run through different dialogues. There is no 
doubt that such a task would be easier if a certain amount of re- 
arrangement of material had been made according to the nature of 
the subject discussed instead of adhering so closely to the order of 
the individual dialogues. Prof. Taylor expressly rejects this way of 
proceeding on the ground that it would tend to confuse the earlier 
and the later views and “ obliterate every trace of the development 
of Plato’s thought”. That would certainly be a great evil. And if 
the only alternative were the kind of treatment that Prof. Taylor 
has in mind in this criticism his own method would certainly be 
preferable. But surely a compromise weuld be possible by which 
the contribution of the dialogues to the main different branches of 
thought might be treated separately, while within that framework 
the historical method of examining dialogue by dialogue in their 
chronological order should be retained. There would, of course, be 
difficulties in the use of this method as in any other. And in any 
case it would be foolish to press such criticisms too far against Prof. 
Taylor. No two people would probably agree as to the ideal method 
of presentment. And it may well be that Prof. Taylor’s method 
will in practice prove more valuable for the student than would 
that which I have suggested. 

One result cf this method of treatment, however, is clear. The 
task of the reviewer is made more difficult. Instead of having a 
few main general conclusions to discuss, he has to content himself 
With a series of comments on more detailed points. I will try to 
indicate briefly some of the points which appear to call more speci- 
ally for discussion. And if I may seem to dwell too exclusively 
on points of difference it is only because it is on such points that 
there is most to be said. A series of ‘Hear, hear’s,” which would 
be the most appropriate comment on the bulk of Prot. Taylor’s 
exegesis, would make dull reading. 

The first chapter, on Plato’s life, calls for little comment. It shows 
a sane scepticism about a good deal of the material for this, and 
provides a valuable corrective for those commentators who take 
every statement in Diogenes or Olympiodorus as an established 
historical tact. The biographical material in the letters, particularly 
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the Seventh, is used with skill. It serves, in particular, to throw 
the relations of Plato and Socrates into what is probably their true 
light. Their relations were that of older and younger friend, not of 
master and disciple. And it was the shock of the execution of 
Socrates rather than his positive teaching which turned Plato to the 
life of philosophy. 

The discussion of the writings is admirable. Nearly all Prof. 
Taylor's conclusions about the genuineness of doubtful writings 
seem convincing, though there is possibly a little too much cer- 
tainty about the Letters. I do not see, for instance, why the ac- 
ceptance of VI, VII, and VIII should “logically” demand the 
acceptance of II, III, and XIII, or indeed how logic comes into 
the matter here for those scholars who think that they have found 
suspicious details in these latter which are not in the former. Still, 
I am personally inclined to accept them all, though with very much 
more hesitation than Prof. Taylor. On the question of the order 
and date of the dialogues Prof. Taylor bases himself to some extent 
on the conclusions of the investigators of the details of style. In 
this he certainly does well. Stylistic investigation, in the hands of 
a master like Constantin Ritter to whom Prof. Taylor pays a well- 
deserved tribute, has produced such valuable results and met so 
fully all the tests to which it has been put that its general con- 
clusions ought by now to be accepted as established. My only 
complaint against Prof. Taylor is that he has not enough confidence 
in it. And this leads him to an opinion on one most important 
point which I do not think can be maintained. 

Prof. Taylor places the Republic in or about the year 387 on the 
strength of the well-known allusion in the Seventh Letter to Plato's 
belief in the necessity of philosophers becoming rulers or rulers 
philosophers. The Theaetetus he places about 368, and certainly 
the weight of evidence is in favour of the battle referred to there 
being that of 369. But one point on which almost all stylistic in- 
vestigators from Campbell to Ritter agree is that the Republic is 
stylistically to be put in the same group as the Theaetetus and is 
separated by marked differences from dialogues like the Phaedo 
and Symposium, which come at the end of the earlier group. If, 
then, there is anything in these stylistic investigations at all, it is 
practically impossible that there can be an interval of twenty years 
between the Republic and the Theaeletus, and the former dialogue 
must be at least ten or twelve years later than Prof. Taylor puts it. 
The only important argument against this is the passage in the 
Seventh Letter, and it may well be argued that this is not nearly as 
decisive as Prof. Taylor regards it. The Letter, after all, was not 
written to help us date the dialogues, and there is no reason why 
Plato should not have antedated the exact phrases that he used. 
All that it is absolutely necessary to suppose is that the idea was in 
his mind (rav‘ryv ti diavoiav éxwv) when he went to Sicily. And it 
is clear from the Gorgias that such an idea was germinating in his 
mind before the date of the Lepublic. Given this, he may well 
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have summed up his state of mind by using a phrase in the letter 
which was actually only coined at a date later than that referred to, 
Or, what is perhaps more likely, he may have coined the phrase 
some time before it was published in the Republic. Prof. Taylor 
seems to me to weight the evidence slightly on one side by trans- 
lating érawov tiv as “in a eulogy on genuine 
philosophy ”. The English here suggests that this particular phrase 
was part of a larger composition in a way in which the participle 
in Greek, so far as I can see, does not. 

The point is of great importance because it affects our whole view 
of the dialogues. On Prof. Taylor’s view the Republic, and probably 
the Phedrus which goes with it, are merely the last of a series of 
dialogues published in the first twelve years of Plato’s literary 
activity. And we should expect, therefore, that the general char- 
acteristics and point of view of all these dialogues should be the 
same. There is then an interval of about twenty years, and when 
he starts writing again it is with a point of view which must have 
been considerably modified in the interval, and the dialogues which 
follow must be regarded very differently. On the other view, there 
is no reason to assume such a wide divergence between two 
different groups of dialogues, and their approximation to one 
another may be supposed to have been much more gradual. 

The point has an obvious bearing on the question of the signifi- 
cance of the figure of Socrates in the dialogues. Prof. Taylor has, of 
course, been closely implicated in the controversies over this question. 
But in the present work we find that, relatively speaking, the whole 
dispute sinks into the background where it properly belongs. 
Prof. Taylor, it is true, maintains that in all the earlier dialogues 
the main object is “to immortalise the personality of Socrates”. 
But, even if this is true, it need not affect our attitude towards the 
dialogues, unless we hold that their object is purely biographical 
and that they do not necessarily represent Plato’s own beliefs or 
point of view at all. This, though the indications are nct perfectly 
decisive, does not appear to be Prof. Taylor’s view. At any rate, 
he treats the dialogues, even the earliest, as evidence for Plato’s 
own thought, even though he holds that the lines of thought 
represented there were, in the main, taken over by Plato from 
Socrates. 

Prof. Taylor is, therefore, at one with most earlier commentators 
in distinguishing a Socratic period, in which Plato is expounding 
his own point of view which is also the point of view of Socrates, 
and a later period in which, though he still sometimes, as in the 
Theaetetus and the Philebus, uses the figure of Socrates as his mouth- 
piece, he is expounding a point of view of his own which goes 
considerably beyond anything that he learnt from Socrates. The 
important difference lies in the point at which he believes the 
Socratic period to end. For him it goes down to and includes the 
Republic, and he therefore attributes to Socrates the Theory of 
Forms, as presented in the Phaedo and the Republic, and also, 
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presumably, the main lines of the political speculations of the latter 
dialogue. 

Our decision on these specific points will turn on a detailed 
consideration of many different pieces of evidence, internal and 
external. This is not attempted here by Prof. Taylor, and would 
indeed hardly be appropriate, though there are indications of 
certain lines of argument which he would adopt. These will 
probably not appear very convincing except to those who are 
already convinced on other grounds. Thus the argument that the 
Theory of Forms, if it was really the invention of Plato, could not 
be represented by him as already familiar to Socrates and his 
contemporaries, only has weight if we are already convinced that it 
was Plato’s primary object to give an exact historical picture of the 
views of his characters. Consistently applied, this consideration 
should lead us to deny the presence of any original idea of Plato’s 
in any of the dialogues, except the Laws. It would be out of place 
to discuss the question more in detail here. But I will mention one 
piece of positive evidence on the other side, because I have always 
been particularly curious to know how Prof. Taylor would deal 
with it. That is the passage in the Seventh Letter already referred 
to in connexion with the question of the date of the Lepublic. 
Whatever its bearing on that problem, there is one point in it which 
on the face of it, at any rate, appears absolutely clear. And that is 
that Plato here represents the main thesis of the Iepubdlic as his 
own conclusion arrived at gradually as a result of his own experience 
a good many years after the death of Socrates. 

This point is important, for it brings us to what for me,—as I 
believe 1t will be for many others,—is the chief point on which 
doubts may be felt about Prof. Taylor’s general view of at any rate 
the earlier dialogues. On the view that | should maintain, from the 
first Plato’s primary object in all his activities, literary as well as any 
other, was to do something to meet the necessities of his own time. 
This view is not incompatible with the view that in some dialogues 
he also aimed at giving a life-like portrait of Socrates. For he 
may well have felt that one of the chief intellectual and moral needs 
of the time was an application of the spirit and methods of Socrates 
to a consideration of its problems. But I should maintain that the 
first interest was the primary one, and that the purely biographical 
interest was secondary, and would yield to the other and suffer such 
modification as it demanded. ‘lhe modification, under such con- 
ditions, would naturally be gradual. And it would probably have 
often been difficult for Plato himself to say how far he was present- 
ing what he had learnt from Socrates, how far he was developing 
what he himself believed to be implicit or logically involved in the 
ideas of Socrates, and how far he was going beyond his teaching 
altogether. Irom this point of view I should question the legitimacy 
of Prot. ‘laylor’s sharp distinction between the earlier and the later 
dialogues. Indeed I am inclined to doubt the value of any attempt 
to mark off a specifically Socratic period at all. 
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A further consequence of this view would be that all the dis- 
cussions in the dialogues must be regarded as having an application 
to the thought or the conditions of the time at which they were 
written. The most obvious case of this would be the comments on 
political conditions, particularly in the Lepublic. Prof. Taylor 
insists more than once that these comments, more especially the 
criticisms of democracy, are meant to apply solely to “the Athens of 
Nicias and Cleon,” and that “the satire would be wholly beside the 
mark if directed against the drab and decent bourgeois Athens of 
Plato’s manhood.” This really seems to me an extraordinary mis- 
representation. I can find nothing in Plato’s criticism which would 
not apply at least as closely to the Athens of the first part of the 
Fourth Century as to the Athens of the Archidamian War. ‘“ Drab 
and decent bowryeois” seems a singularly inappropriate phrase for 
the Athens revealed in the Ecclesiazus@ or the speeches of Lysias : 
in fact it could hardly be applied with any plausibility to any period 
before the rise of Kubulus in the last years of Plato’s life. I should 
hesitate to set my own impression against that of Prof. Taylor’s 
were it not supported by weighty authority. If we read the 
account of the state of things in Athens and Gieece in general at 
this period, say, in the brilliant description of Eduard Meyer, and 
then compare it with the description of the different constitutions 
in the Highth Book of the Republic we shall be struck again and 
again by the remarkable closeness of the parallels. We are, how- 
ever, possibly apt to assume too readily that Plato had Athens, at one 
period or another, exclusively in his mind. He was acquainted 
with other cities. And the descriptions, in the Seventh and Eighth 
Letters, of the impression made on him by the Italian and Sicilian 
cities has many points of resemblance, sometimes almost verbal, 
with passages in the Lepublic. At any rate I am convinced that 
any view which represents Plato as interested primarily in the 
historical reconstruction of a past period is an absolute misunder- 
standing. 

The same consideration would apply to the representation and 
criticism of pos:tive views, of a more philosophical nature, in the dia- 
logues. It is not necessary to deny that the views, or something like 
them, were actually held by the historical characters to whom they 
were ascribed. But I cannot believe that Plato would have brought 
them in unless they were also current at the time of writing. 
Prof. Taylor generally adopts this point of view for the later 
dialogues: but it appears to me to apply equally to the earliest. 
This does not mean, however, that we must look for a particular 
contemporary individual, disguised under the name of a character 
of a generation earlier, in each dialogue. Prof. Taylor does good 
service in protesting against some of the more forced interpretations 
of this nature. In particular, he is clearly right in rejecting the 
attempts of some German scholars to discover allusions to Antisthenes 
everywhere. Some of these supposed allusions, such as those in the 
Euthydemus and the Cratylus, are really quite inconsistent with 
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what we know about Antisthenes from other sources. On the 
other hand, Prof. Taylor seems to me to push scepticism to an 
unnecessary length in refusing to see a reference to him in the 
Sophist, where the views described are quite consistent with the 
rest of our knowledge of him. 

Though it has no direct connexion with the points just made, I 
might take this opportunity of expressing a doubt about Prof. 
Taylor’s identification of the eidév dA with the Pythagoreans. The 
authority of Proclus is of doubtful weight. And it seems difficult to 
reconcile what we know of the latter with what Plato tells us of the 
former. In spite of Prof. Taylor’s assertion, I cannot see how the 
view of the Pythagoreans that things are numbers, a view which 
seems to identify the sensible and intelligible realities, can be 
identified with the views of the Friends of the Forms which insist 
on an absolute separation between the two. Prof. Taylor will not 
admit the old theory which identified them with the Megarians, on the 
ground that these, as successors of the Hleatics, could only admit 
the One reality. We do not, however, really know enough about 
them to assert this with absolute certainty. And there are many 
considerations which point to some connexion between the two. 
The objections to an identification with the Megarians would not 
apply if we could find some thinkers who had been influenced by 
the Megarians, without necessarily adopting all the tenets of their 
school, and at the same time had had some kind of connexion with 
Plato. So that I am inclined to think that Prof. Taylor’s earlier 
conjecture of Polyxenus and Bryson, who appear from the very 
little that we know of them to fulfil these conditions, was more 
happily inspired than his present view. 

When we turn to the detailed treatment of the individual 
dialogues it will only be possible to single out a very few of the 
chief points whether of agreement or difference on which comment 
seems called for. 

Prof. Taylor’s exegesis of most of the earlier dialogues would, I 
think, command general approval. But I would make one com- 
ment on his summary on pp. 26-28 of the general ideas which 
underlie all these dialogues in common. As they appear to be 
taken for granted throughout Prof. Taylor holds that they may 
reasonably be regarded as a legacy from Socrates. 1 would not 
dispute the belief that they were probably held by Socrates. But 
it appears to me that a good many of these principles, as formulated 
by Prof. Taylor, are not specially Socratic or specially Platonic but 
are rather the assumptions implicit in normal Greek thought and 
language. They seem to be not only taken for granted by Plato, 
but represented by him as taken for granted by Socrates, and, what 
is more to the point, by his interlocutors also. 

One point on which I venture to think Prof. Taylor’s view will 
never command general assent is his judgment on the relative 
position aud merits of the Goryias and Protagoras. The Gorgias, 
in spite of its moral elevation, appears to him far too long and at 
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times even tedious, and he considers that its general style and con- 
struction show signs of immaturity which justify him in putting 
it comparatively early among the dialogues. The Protagoras, on 
the other hand, he regards as showing far greater maturity of 
powers, and he places it together with the Phaedo, Symposium 
and Lepublic at the end of the first group. 

It can only be here a question of setting personal impression 
against personal impression, so that [ must content myself, with 
recording my emphatic dissent from the relatively unfavourable 
judgment on the Gorgias, which appears to me unquestionably a 
much more mature work, both in its outlook and its literary power, 
than the Protayoras. The latter dialogue displays just those 
qualities of humour and dramatic sense which we might expect 
from a relatively young writer, though, of course, we must not 
exaggerate Plato’s youth. But it appears to me_ incontestable 
that it shows a comparative lack of skill in the handling of a 
prolonged argument and a certain awkwardness in the connexion 
between the different stages. It is true that Prof. Taylor attempts 
to explain these connexions. But here, more than anywhere else, I 
feel that we are presented with Prof. Taylor’s conjectures rather 
than with Plato’s own work. There are, indeed, many points in 
the exegesis of the Protayoras on which I am unable to find Prof. 
Taylor perfectly convincing. It does not, for instance, seem to me 
justifiable to represent Protagoras as “‘a strong believer in the view 
that morality is dependent on voynos”. He holds, it is true, that it 
needs the training of the city to develop it. But he is equally clear 
that the capacity for this development is the gift of the gods to all 
men. His position on this point, in fact, is very much like that 
expressed by Aristotle in the Ethics. Nor, again, does it appear to 
me correct to represent him as tacitly assuming that morality is 
entirely relative to the particular state. Nor does the treatment of 
the development of a hedonistic view by Socrates at the end of the 
dialogue seem convincing. No doubt we cannot assume that Plato 
held, or meant to represent Socrates as holding, such a view as a 
definite conviction of his own. But there appears to be even less 
reason for holding that it is merely put forward as the development 
of a popular view which Plato, or Socrates, definitely regarded as 
erroneous. There is really nothing in the words of the dialogue 
to suggest this. And I[ shoull regard it as a view put forward 
tentatively as a possible way, worthy of further consideration, in 
which ordinary assumptions about the relations of virtue and know- 
ledge might be developed into a consistent system. 

When we come to the Phaedo and the Symposium we find Prof. 
Taylor at his very best in the summary of the main arguments of 
thes: dialogues. But his treatment of the Theory of Forms here 
and in the Republic might appear somewhat too slight. There are 
certain difficult points of interpretation, particularly in the Republic, 
which are not discussed at all. And from my own experience with 
students I should have thought that it would have been worth while 
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to give a few pages to a preliminary explanation of what sort of 
things the Forms are. There are some rather debateable points, 
also, in Prof. Taylor’s allusions to the adumbrations of the theory in 
earlier dialogues. In particular, I cannot understand his statement 
that no one denies that “the whole characteristic metaphysics of 
the Phaedo, the theory of Forms and the doctrine of ‘ Reminiscence,’ 
are explicitly taught in the Meno.” The doctrine of Reminiscence, 
of course, is there. But I should have thought that most people 
would deny that the theory of Forms as given in the Phaedo was to 
be found in the Meno. There is no trace there of the essential point 
of the doctrine that the Forms are not “in” the particulars, but 
“beyond” them with an independent existence of their own,—zapi 
Taira étepov Tt, to use the phrase of the Phaedo. Indeed, I 
should have thought that the Meno was one of the most obvious 
cases where we should expect an allusion to the theory, if it had 
been already formed then, which we do not get. 

The treatment of the Parmenides marks a definite advance in 
the progress of Platonic interpretation. The usual tendency of 
scholars some years ago was to regard the dialogue as reproducing 
criticisms of the Theory of Forms which Plato took very seriously, 
and to look for the results of these criticisms in a modification of 
the theory on lines suggested in the second part of the dialogue 
and made apparent in the use of the theory in later dialogues. 
Prof. Burnet was, I believe, the first English scholar of importance 
to adopt a different view, which is now accepted by Prof. Taylor. 
The Parmenides, on this view, is, all through, “an elaborate jeu 
desprit”. Itreproduces arguments against the theory put forward 
probably by the Megarians, and retorts upon these by showing, in 
the second part, that by using this kind of argument their own 
doctrine of the One can be reduced to a still greater absurdity. But 
Plato never regarded the difficulties raised as real difficulties, nor is 
the method of argument used one that he himself regarded as of 
value. 

I am absolutely convinced by the arguments of Prof. Burnet and 
Prof. Taylor that this interpretation is sound. Prof. Taylor shows 
clearly the arguments in its favour that can be derived from a 
consideration of the dialogue itself. But the explanation derives its 
chief force from the impossibility of finding any rational positive 
doctrine in the second part, and the equal impossibility of finding 
in later dialogues any modifications of the theory in directions 
that these criticisms would suggest. The attempts of earlier com- 
mentators to discover both these things must, I should imagine, 
have struck even their authors as extremely unconvincing. One 
might add that, taken on their merits, the arguments are of no real 
weight. They are, in the main, merely verbal and consist in pres- 
sing the literal interpretation of terms which are necessarily 
metaphorical. The only real conclusion from them is not that the 
relation of the Forms to the particulars does not exist but that we 
have not adequate language to describe it precisely. 
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Prof. Taylor seems to me rather loath to draw the further con- 
clusion that there really is no substantial alteration of the theory 
from its earliest form atall. There are, of course, many additions to it 
and discussion of many further problems, such as the relation of the 
Forms to each other, the place of soul or mind, and the internal 
structure of the Forms. But the core of the theory remains un- 
changed, as we can see from the statement of it in the Timaeus. 
I should, therefore, demur to Prof. Taylor’s way of expressing him- 
self in the discussion of the Sophist when he says that the earlier 
theory of Forms “is simply not relevant to the issues that Plato 
now finds himself called on to face”. I should rather say that it 
is taken for granted as the basis from which these further investiga- 
tions start. Again, I would suggest that Prof. Taylor attaches far 
too much significance to the absence of any mention of the Forms 
in the Theaetetus. If that dialogue is, as I take it to be, a kind of 
critical essay on current theories of knowledge, Plato may well have 
wished to carry on the discussion on more or less common ground 
and not to make his demonstration of the inadequacy of these 
theories depend on an acceptance of his own particular doctrines. 

The account of Plato’s final metaphysic as given in the T7maeus 
and the Laws cannot be adequately discussed here. Prof. Taylor 
seems to me quite convincing in his insistence on the absolute de- 
stinction between God or soul and the Forms. It is to be hoped 
that the last has been heard of the views which would reduce Plato 
to a Hegelian Monist by interpreting him as identifying the two. 
On the other hand, I cannot follow him in his scornful rejection of 
what he calls the superficial view that matter is regarded by Plato as 
an independent principle, not wholly subject to mind and containing 
in it the source of evil. He makes, as it seems to me, much too 
little of the fact that it is only “for the most part” that Necessity 
is “persuaded” by mind, and the Creator only makes the world 
good “as far as possible”. It seems to me clear that matter is re- 
garded as an alien, resistant element which limits the activity of 
mind, and is hence the source of imperfection and evil. Not only 
are there indications of this in the 7imaeus and in other dialogues, 
like the Politicus, but this interpretation is also supported by the 
evidence of Aristotle, Theophrastus and, most clearly of all, by 
Eudemus in a passage quoted by Plutarch. Nor is it really incom- 
patible with the passage in the Laws about the necessity of suppos- 
ing more than one soul in order to account for the evil in the world. 
Of course, any actual evil occurrence must be the work of a soul. 
But why is such a soul evil or imperfect? Surely because of the 
influence of its body on it, rovynpav é£w twa Tod as Plato 
says in the T’imaeus. 

The discussion of the difficult problem of the evidence of Aristotle 
and the doctrine of the Forms as Numbers in the last chapter re- 
presents the results of an important investigation which will pro- 
bably throw valuable light on this obscure question. For a full 
consideration of it we must wait for the completion of the more 
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detailed examination by Prof. Taylor which is now appearing in this 
journal. The greater part of the discussion in the book is devoted 
not to the question of why Plato made the Forms numbers, which 
is treated very briefly though, so far as I can see, convincingly, but 
to the question of the meaning of the analysis of the numbers them- 
selves into the One and the Indefinite Dyad. It is an interesting 
suggestion that Plato started from a consideration of irrational 
numbers and was led from this to apply this view to the integers, 
I do not think, however, that it can be established that Aristotle’s 
objections to the ywpurpyds of the Forms from the sensibles had any 
special connection with this doctrine. 

There are many other points on which comment, whether in the 
way of agreement or disagreement, might be made. But to treat 
the book adequately would need another book of equal length. It 
only remains, therefore, to express once more the profound gratitude 
and admiration that all students of Greek Philosophy must feel for 
the completion of this great work. 


G. C. Frexp. 


VI.—NEW BOOKS. 


Essays in Ethics and Religion with other papers. By James Seu, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited with a short memoir by A. Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons, 1926, Pp. xxxviii, 
208. 


Att who were the late Professor Seth’s students in Nova Scotia, Provid- 
ence, Cornell, or Edinburgh, and a great many others too, will welcome 
this memorial volume with the liveliest, although necessarily with a 
melancholy, interest. Unfortunately, Professor Seth left nothing sub- 
stantial unpublished. His delight in teaching allowed him but little 
leisure for writing, and he died within a month of his retirement from 
office. Had things been otherwise, we might reasonably have expected 
something mature and balanced from his graceful pen. As things are, 
this volume is all we would have it be. An admirable memoir by his 
brother, an adequate selection from the carefully pondered abstracts he 
was accustomed to dictate:to his class, a delightful ‘lecture upon lectur- 
ing’ in which (although defence was surely unnecessary) he does com- 
pletely defend his own unusual but conspicuously successful method of 
teaching, two characteristic graduation addresses, and a penetrating 
personal impression, entitled ‘ Halifax Revisited,’ form the more intimate 
part of the book, and at the close there is a complete list of his published 
works. ‘Che major and, so to say, the more public portion of the volume 
contains half a dozen essays and addresses. 

Of these the most important seems to be the second, although the place 
of honour is given to a survey entitled ‘The Practical Interest of Ethics 
Casuistical and Social.’ The remaining four deal with Christianity, 
Ethics and Social Welfare. These, while typical of the man and of his 
interests, admirably adapted to the occasions on which they were de- 
livered, and (it goes without saying) pleasant to read, do not attempt 
anything very close in the way of reasoning or construction. The first 
essay, again, seems to have halted at a point beyond which its author 
would surely have carried it had he returned to the problem. As it 
stands, Seth’s contention is that ethics in its practical application is not 
casuistical and is political and social. He makes no attempt whatsoever to 
deal with the obvious objection that social and political applications of 
ethical principles may have to be just as casuistical as any others, and 
there seems throughout to be a confusion between the individual and the 
individual’s case. 

The important second paper is a careful and (I think) a very valuable 
attempt to vindicate Mill’s Utilitarianism from the grosser charges of 
logical inconclusiveness which are so frequently brought against it. Here 
Seth’s principal arguments are (1) that Mill’s ‘ proof’ of Utilitarianism is 
not an attempt to demonstrate that because each seeks happiness each 
ought to seek the general happiness. This duty, if it is felt as an obliga- 
tion, is not proved at all but instead is cultivated upon the basis of our 
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sense of unity with our fellow creatures ; and Mill, in his celebrated essay, 
is only attempting to show that, happiness being the good, the general 
happiness must be the maximum good ; (2) that there is no fatal ambi- 
guity in Mill’s use of the term ‘desirable ’ since his argument only requires 
us to accept the obvious truism that anything which ought to be desired 
must belong to the class of things which can be desired; (3) that the 
thoroughly imprecise sense in which Mill uses ‘happiness’ robs his 
psychological hedonism of most of the venom which his critics, defining 
the term in a way that (speaking broadly) was not his, are accustomed to 
discern in it; (4) that what Seth regards as the fallacy involved in the 
doctrine of qualitative differences in pleasures means for Mill only that a 
transcendently important difference in degree becomes a real difference 
in kind. On the whole Seth’s main argument is summed up in the 
following passage (p. 34): “Hedonism he (Mill) does attempt to prove as 
we have seen; but having proved that pleasure is the only thing ulti- 
mately desirable or good, he seems to think that it follows that the good, 
and therefore the ethical criterion, is the general happiness, or the great- 
est happiness, not of the individual, but of the greatest number of 
individuals. If we would make explicit the ground of this conclusion, 
which is left implicit by Mill himself, it would be found, I think, in the 
consideration that, since pleasure is the good, the greater pleasure must, 
as such, be better than the less, and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number (if not of all sentient beings) must therefore be better 
than the greatest happiness of the individual or of any number of 
individuals less than the total number. He assumes, as a matter of common 
sense, what Sidgwick represents as the result of an application of the 
principle of impartiality or equality—namely, that from the point of view 
of happiness, which is essentially a quantitative or mathematical whole, 
each ought to count for one and no one for more than one.” 


Joun Laren. 


The. Crisis in Psychology. By Hans Drisscu. Princeton University Press. 
Ils. 6d. 


Grundprobleme der Psychologie. By Hans Driescu. Leipzig: Reinecke. 
9.50 M. 


The German work is a later version of the American in which Dr. Driesch 
has collected his Pekin lectures. The American book is less full of 
matter than the German, and seems to have been badly translated from 
an eaclier German original, part of which is incorporated in the 
Grundprobleme. 

There are two aspects of Modern Psychology which Dr. Driesch very 
properly emphasises as being critical. In the first place analytical 
psychology—the analysis, as Driesch would say, of ‘ what I consciously 
have ’’—is ona more accurate basis, and, secondly, the pattern-making 
schematic, dynamic-closure tendencies of behaviour are being stressed in 
opposition to a behaviour dynamic of a ‘meaningless’ character. It is 
the latter aspect of the crisis which presents such difticulties. The list 
of the kinds of things I can ‘consciously have’ will provide food for 
quarrels, but when a strictly phenomenalistic attitude is insisted on the 
critical moment is passed. We shall discover more, we shall pay more 
respect to what people say they experience, we shall no longer say that 
images and sensations are of the same nature because we can mistake the 
one for the other—there can be no such phenomenological mistakes—and 
the attitude suitable for introspective evidence will have been established. 
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Driesch analyses the content of consciousness under various headings, in 
such a way that the ‘anschauliche’ material is almost dwarfed by the 
wealth of ‘unanschauliche’ accents of truth, accents of space and time, 
and accents of ‘ Bedeutung’. The first point which he wants to make is 
that we ‘have consciously’ and immediately a meaningful variously 
accented whole. The next point is that what we have before us is as 
passive as the black and white shadows of a filmon acinema screen. The 
‘conscious havings’ are determined by happenings from without and 
happenings from within, and the ego ‘does’ nothing. This lands Driesch 
ina difficulty later on. He puts too great a gulf between the conscious 
happenings and the dynamic happenings, and the former get marooned. 
We come now to the second crisis—the dynamics of Psychology. We 
are familiar with the problem—a little more so than Driesch seems to give 
us credit for when, in the shape of a mechanical formulation of paral- 
lelism, he whips a horse so long dead that we should have thought it 
already a ghost. However, the difficulties have not approached solution. 
We have behaviour running in patterns, reaching ‘ends’ which are not 
mere arbitrary finalities ; and what are the laws governing these patterns, 
what makes behaviour behave? For some unexplained reason, according 
to Driesch “ Nature and mind . . . are absolutely unable to act upon one 
another in a causal way”. This seems to introduce a new crisis, because 
it seems at first sight so clear that they do. However, a mediator is 
invented—the entelechy—-which can be affected by the body and. the 
dynamic part of the mind. The machinery of behaviour lies behind the 
scene in an unconscious soul; it consists of determining tendencies, 
associative tendencies, instinctive tendencies, moral tendencies and so 
forth. It is excited via the entelechy by the outside world and responds 
according to its nature at the moment. Now, having isolated the 
conscious ‘I,’ and pointed out that there are several Egos, conscious, cu- 
conscious, and sub-conscious, attached to the same psycho-physical or- 
ganism, Driesch makes a curious leap. We find that the conscious mental 
events are useless. This position is nowhere explained, but we can see 
what has happened. In order to explain the sequences of thought and 
behaviour, in pursuit of his ‘Ordnungslehre,’ Driesch has invented a 
‘Ganz qunz-machende Seele,’ and drowned the baby in the bath. By 
saying that the ‘ conscious havings’ did nothing, he thinks we have said 
that they are merely effects. This seems obviously false, and is not 
implied by saying that the ego ‘does’ nothing. If you accept complete 
determinism and doubt the active ego, you have a set of mental events 
‘here’ and that is all that Driesch seemed to mean, when he said that the 
ego ‘does’ nothing. This is compatible with causal relations holding 
between those events and other events, and it is also compatible with the 
holding of some other relation necessary for the building up of those 
peculiar wholes which are bits of behaviour and of which mental events 
seem to be a vital part. This difticulty prepares us for the chapter on 
Free Will. If the Soul is all-sufticient, what is the use of the conscious 
events / Biology says that such an important affair must have some use, 
and the isolated epi-phenomena, with which Driesch started as ‘ Ur- 
phenomene,’ can only be saved if the ego be really free. Therefore he 
suggests that there is » freedom of refusal—a ‘ Nein-sagens-freiheit ’—in 
the ego. The dynamic soul prepares possibilities of action according to 
fixed rules, and tle ego says ‘no’ to all except the one it appears to 
choose ; and this refraining from restraining is so negative that he pretends 
that it is not in conflict with the fai-néant character of the ego which was 
his second great point. However, “ Wir selbst wollen uns nicht 
entscheiden,”’ he writes. It is the business of Philosophy, «as broad has 
shown, to sit on the hedge, and tell us where it is dangerous to jump, but 
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there fare degrees in hedge-sitting, and having jumped once or twice into 
bogs it is irritating to find Driesch so hesitating where the ground looks 
fairly firm. He dismisses with a wave of the hand the identification of 
intellectual behaviour patterns with physiologica! patterns as being too 
silly, and in defiance of scientific economics he is prepared to invent an 
unconscious soul which ‘knows how to act,’ he is certain of a supra- 
personal soul, and he toys with the idea of a soul which mirrors al] things 
that are going on at any given time. 

It is quite true that the cheese-paring method of connecting this isolated 
mental event with that in causal or associative relationship has made 
Psychologists miss the wood for the trees ; it is quite true that we must 
introduce some extra relation which holds between mental events and 
physiological events and other mental events and which they have in 
virtue of belonging to organic unities of behaviour. We have an analogy 
in the relation which holds between notes of a tune, and which is referred 
to by many Psychologists by the word ‘meaning’. It is again true that 
we have no satisfactory account of such a relation, but the atmosphere 
gets thicker rather than clearer when we let our creative imagination have 
its way. 

W. J. H. Sprorr. 


Educational Psychology. By CHarurs Fox. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Pp. ix + 380, 10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Fox has given a useful critical account of certain aspects 
of recent educational psychology, with the ideas of the Gestalt psychology 
predominantly in mind; and whatever one may think of the value and re- 
liability or novelty of the Gestalt psychology its importance is undoubtedly 
such that it isa good thing to have a survey of this kind from one who 
substantially accepts its main tenets. And this is, as far as I know, the 
first book by an English writer to treat educational psychology anew from 
the point of view of the Gestalt psychology. 

In Chapter I Mr. Fox discusses some general theories of mind: here in 
his criticism of the ‘structural theory’ I should have welcomed an ex- 
pansion of the statement that “ psychological dispositions are functional, 
not primarily structural, and the sole reason for their assumption is to 
explain as far as may be the functioning of mind”. ‘If we omit the 
function then structure is perfectly useless,’ writes Mr. Fox. Most 
certainly ; but is there any objection if, without making assumptions as to 
the determination of mind by matier, or rice versa, we look on the various 
mental functions as dependent on aspects or elements corresponding to 
parts in a structural whole ; or even in assuming that every mental process 
has its physiological correlate in the ‘structure’ known as the nervous 


‘system? On page 14 I note that Mr. Fox says that one of McDougall’s 


followers, Dr. Maxwell Garnet, thinks that the structure of the mind is 
but another name for the structure of the nerves. I cannot help thinking 
that this is not a correct interpretation of Maxwell Garnet; and further 
I would emphasise the word I have italicised (one) for throughout this 
book it seems to me that in attacking the structural view of the mind 
Mr. Fox too frequently identifies that view with a physiological. if not 
indeed a materialistic one. With Mr. Fox’s unsparing censure of crude 
materialism and associationism as a substitute for genuine psychology I 
am heartily at one. But I think he too readily sees a materialist lurking 
beneath a structuralist. 

In Chapter IIT Mr. Fox gives an account of his own interesting experi- 
ments on preperception in which the effects of lectures on the parts of a 
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suit of armour, with their names, is shown in the improved observation of 
details in pictures of other suits of armour. The most instructive fact 
here brought out is that when the lecture was brief and the names hardly 
assimilated, little or no improvement followed ; there were in one case even 
inferior results. Thorough assimilation and a time interval of a week, 
however, resulted in great improvement. ‘‘ Lack of terms hindered the 
mental separation into details.” Names formed “ pegs on which to hang 
the detailed observations. Lack of names also led to use of roundabout 
phrases ” which is apt to “ turn concentration on the visual image to con- 
centration on the terms expressing it’’. Another definite result of the 
specific preparation was that the variability of the different members of 
the trained group was greatly reduced. But this experiment in preper- 
ception hardly justifies Mr. Fox’s generalisation that systematic training 
tends to produce greater uniformity within a group. The opposite has 
sometimes been found to be the case. In the chapter on Imagery Mr. 
Fox pours scorn on those who speak of images as “ copies of sensations ”’ 
or “ reproductions’. But some do get such vivid images, e.g., sound 
images just after a clock has ceased striking, that distinction from reality 
is difficult or impossible. For some reason Mr. Fox seems to be roused 
to anger by persons who differ from him about imagery, and his denuncia- 
tion of Hidetic imagery investigations, on the ground that he has been 
present, needs fuller justification ; and a sentence on page 85 (following a 
criticism of Prof. Pear) seems to me incomprehensible ; viz., “ When I say 
that I have such an image (kinesthetic) all I mean is that given the 
appropriate stimulus I can act in a particular way”’. The statement (p. 85) 
that one can plan a garden as well by means of verbal imagery as by 
visual, makes one think the author has little experience of the value of 
visual imagery to those in whom it is vivid, and whose testimony he 
seems to discredit. 

In dealing with the question of mental discipline Mr. Fox’s practical 
conclusions are, it seems to me, eminently well balanced. But again in 
discussing the experimental work bearing on the problem he seems un- 
necessarily hard on some of those who have tried to analyse the process in 
which the ‘“ transference of training,’ to use the popular term, takes 
place. All reference’? he says, common elements, factors, and 
everything of that sort is psychological atavism of a particularly distress- 
ful kind.”” Yet on the previous page he says that the act of attention “ is 
a function common to all mental processes ”’. 

Though it will be seen that it seems to the reviewer that Mr. Fox has 
gone to extremes in criticising atomism in psychology (though there is 
really very little of such atomism to be found) he has made, I think, a 
useful contribution in the emphasis of the Gestalt point of view. Not 
that this is as novel as is sometimes thought. For what seems to be the 
essential truth in the Gestalt psychology was long ago implied in the work 
of Ward and Stout, as Mr. Fox, partially at least, has recognised. But 
Mr. Fox seems at times to accept an extreme statement of the new 
‘shape’ psycholovy which is inconsistent with other parts of his exposi- 
tion. One would at times imagine that nothing developed through 
association. Yet not all progress is mere differentiation of wholes, for 
Mr. Fox himself states that, in reading, ‘by practice words become 
united in unitary complexes which function as wholes’. Presumably 
the true Gestaltist would deny the possibility of building up more complex 
wholes by the association of simple wholes. 

The Gestalt psychology seems to become absurd, however, when it 
states, as Mr. Fox does, that “each mental phenomenon is what it is only 
by virtue of its connexion with all the others”. Nothing surely can 
consist entirely in its relation to others. 
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The discussions of Psysho-analysis, Mental Tests, and Mental Fatigue 
include many acute comments, and one welcomes, as unusual, a chapter 
on Asthetic Appreciation. 

It is to be regretted that the mode of giving many valuable references 
to authorities is so extremely inconvenient. owe 


L’Année Psychologique. Vingt-cinquiéme Année. Publiée par Henri 
Pigron. Pp. xiv + 754. 45 fr. 


The present number of L’? Année contains six original papers, exclusive of 
an important ‘ Note’ on the scaling of number series tests, in which the 
writer, Mme. Piéron, attempts to arrange in order of difficulty the different 
types of number series, and a shorter ‘ Note’ by M. Francois descriptive 
of apparatus for the study of thermal sensibility. 

The first paper—by Mrs. Ladd Franklin—deals with the present state 
of the problem of the nature of colour sensations. (L’état actuel du pro- 
bléme de la nature des sensations de couleurs). The paper contains little 
that is new, and is for the most part a repetition of the theory of colour 
vision associated with the name of Mrs. Ladd Franklin, in language that 
differs but slightly from that which she has previously used. As before, 
in answering her critics, she addresses herself chiefly to the task of show- 
ing the reasonableness of her theory and the conceivability of the processes 
she assumes, whereas the really telling criticisms are based on facts of ex- 
periment which the theory cannot explain. For example why do typical 
dichromates match red and green with one another and with grey rather 
than yellow? Again why do typical dichromates so frequently speak of 
a reddish-green or greenish-red colour in place of speaking of yellow (see 
Collins , ‘‘ Colour Blindness ’’) 

In the second paper, on the part played by rest in mental work (Le rdle 
du repos dans le travail mental), M. Foucault discusses experiments on 
mental work conducted by him in order to answer two questions raised 
by a previous research:on mental work, described in L’ Année Psychologique, 
vol. xx (1914). The first of these questions was whether, if we assume 
that owing to practice the time required for the adding of a column of 
digits becomes less because of the acquisition of skill, this acquisition is 
more or less rapid according as the practice is continuous or broken by 
intervals of rest. The second question was whether there is an optimal 
duration of rest interval. With respect to the first question M. Foucault's 
experiments seem quite conclusive (although one must accept them with 
some caution because of the complexity of the conditions). He finds that 
the gain due to practice is greater in proportion as the practice is inter- 
rupted by intervals of rest so as to eliminate as nearly as possible all 
fatigue. As regards the second question he finds—as others have found— 
that there is an optimal duration of rest interval, and, generalising on the 
basis of his results, he suggests that for maximal etliciency of work the 
working time ought to be half the resting period. 

In the third paper—Recherches sur Vétablissement de la sensation 
lumineuse—M. Kleitman and H. Piéron describe investigations under- 
taken to study the reactions of the cones and the rods respectively to 
luminous and chromatic stimuli. By means of Michotte’s tachistoscope 
and an ingenious arrangement of prisms and colour filters they stimulated 
small macular and extramacular areas of the retina with colourless or 
coloured light during a given period of time. Their investigations contirm 
results already obtained by previous workers, and yield also new data. 
The main conclusions arrived at are these :— 

(1) In the establishment of a sensation there is a phase where the point 
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of equilibrium is passed, and this phenomenon is accelerated as the in- 
tensity of excitation is increased, while it is more marked in the case of 
the rods than in the case of the cones. 

(2) The establishment of a luminous sensation is usually more rapid in 
the rods than in the cones. 

(3) With monochromatic light and stimulation only of the cones, red is 
established most rapidly, and blue most slowly, the other colours at 
intermediate rates. 

(4) White light is still slower in its action than blue, when the cones 
alone are stimulated. 

The authors note that, while (3) is in accord with the Young-Helmholtz 
theory, (4) is not. 

In the paper on La subduction mentale morbide et les théories psycho- 
physiologigyues Dy. Maurice Mignard attempts to show how his hypothesis 
of “morbid mental subduction’? can be applied to explain all those 
phenomena of psychopathology comprised under the term “ syndrome of 
external action”. By “morbid mental subduction” he means a state of 
mind whose normal spontaneity is excessively subjected to the control of 
certain organic automatisms usually subjected to it. He maintains that 
the hypothesis of dissociation is unnecessary and invalid, and that the 
phenomena which have given rise to this hypothesis are really explained 
in terms of “‘ morbid mental subduction,” that is, by the excessive emprise 
exerted on mental spontaneity by the derangement of certain neuro- 
logical automatisms, normally associated with it, and generally sub- 
ordinated to it. 

The fifth paper on La sélection psycho-physiologique des machinistes de 
la Société des Transports en commun de la région parisienne by J. M. Lahy 
gives a careful and detailed account of the tests employed to select tram- 
waymen by the S.T.C.R.P. The tests described are: reaction time, 
cinematograph test for ‘ diffused’ attention ior visual stimuli, and for 
visual and auditory stimuli combined, test for motor suggestibility, 
muscular work and fatigability, appreciation of velocities and distances, 
and emotionality, as tested by the psycho-galvanic response. 

Inthe last paper on La théorie du contraste simultand, envisagée dapres 
des recherches sur Vimage consecutive indirecte, St. Velinsky undertakes a 
discussion critical and experimental of the phenomena of simultaneous 
contrast, and the various theories that have been propounded to account 
for these phenomena. The experiments described were for the most part 
experiments on successive contrast, and were devised in order to decide 
between the opposing theories of contrast represented by Hering and 
Frohlich on the one hand, and McDougall and von Kries on the other, 
designated the ‘complementary’ hypothesis and the ‘ inhibition’ hypo- 
thesis respectively. As a result of these experiments the following laws 
appear to be established :— 

(1) The indirect excitation is maximal for a brightness of the surface of 
passive induction equal to that of the surface of active induction. 

(2) Increasing saturation of the inducing colour is accompanied by pro- 
gressive augmentation of the duration of the after-effect up to a certain 
maximum, which has a value different for the ditferent colours. 

(3) The increase of the surface of active induction, or its increase in 
relation to the surface of passive induction, produces an increase (as an 
exponential function) of the duration of the after-ettect. 

The author concludes that simultaneous contrast and after-image are 
merely two phases of the same energy process. The facts appear there- 
fore to decide in favour of the theories of Hering and Frohlich. 

The usual valuable bibliography of recent psychological literature, 
filling some 500 pages, occupies the rest of the volume. 

J. DERVER. 
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Hinfihrung in die Phanomenologie. By Dr. Reyer. Leipzig : 
Felix Meiner, 1926. Pp. x + 465. 12.50 R.M. 


There are few philosophical movements in Germany more prominent at 
the present time than the one which expresses itself under the name of 
“phenomenology,” and there can be no two opinions as to the need of a 
clear and fairly simple introduction to that type of thought. This the 
present book is intended to supply. It is certainly a sound piece of work 
and will be useful for its purpose, but I must admit a slight feeling of 
disappointment. One cannot help asking whether, if ‘‘ phenomenology ”’ 
simply means what is expounded here, it is anything so important and so 
revolutionary as is often held. Nor is the effect of the book enhanced by 
the seemingly excessive amount of repetition and the dogmatic statement 
of the argument. It would no doubt have been undesirable to fill a book 
like this mainly with direct controversy, but surely it is a mistake of 
method to pay no explicit attention at all to the views of modern 
opponents, hardly one of whom is so much as mentioned, though the 
author rightly devotes some criticism to Kant and to the empirical 
sensationalists in general. The book comes too near being merely 
didactic and is too little concerned to give an account of the reasons for 
the views maintained. 

The author is at his strongest in the issue between representationism 
and direct knowledge in the purely epistemological plane. The theory of 
knowledge put forward is in many respects similar to that of “ Critical 
Realism”. The mind knows through ideas, but ideas are not the primary 
object of knowledge, only the means by which we cognise reality. The 
essential feature of cognition is an act of ‘ Intention’’ directed towards 
reality in which we use our ideas to mean something in reality, and the 
whole character and function of ideas is dependent on this reference to a 
reality that is other than our ideas. The function of “ phenomenology ” 
is to study the nature of the acts of cognition and from this to proceed 
to the understanding of universals and “structures,” a transition which 
might have been made clearer. The objects of knowledge are the essences, 
or concrete structures of qualities, that make up the things given to us by 
experience and thought. ‘These essences may be considered in abstrac- 
tion from their realisation in any particular part of space and time, and in 
any case our most important task from the point of view maintained in 
the book is to grasp their character assystems. Their dominating category 
is a necessary connexion closer and more intimate than that provided by 
external relations or even by causality, for such a close connexion is 
required to bind together qualities in one object and constitute thinghood. 
Kant’s “theory” of knowledge is rejected but his “ critique” of know- 
ledge is accepted, i.¢., it is held that he was right in declaring that the 
mind must follow the categories and in making nature conform to the 
categories, wrong in therefore making nature the product of our minds 
and the object identical with the content of knowledge. 

One would like to know how the author thinks phenomenology hopes 
to avoid the current objections against a philosophy which derives its 
view of reality from the nature of the knowing act as such. Does the 
account of knowing really give us much valuable information except by 
bringing in the objects known, and, if not, as the author himself seems to 
admit implicitly, what makes phenomenology so essentially different from 
the sciences and the kinds of philosophical thought which deal with the 
general nature of the objects known? The idea of a system of concepts ab- 
stracted from reality, the place of each of which is fixed definitely by logic, 
would no doubt meet with much opposition, especially as the author 
includes in this system not only universals but individual concepts, like 
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the Prussian state under Frederick the Great. here seems to be an 
urgent need for a fuller and clearer account of the relation between 
universals and particulars. On the other hand, in its recognition of the 
importance of necessary connexion, in its use of the method of analysis 
and in its attempt to reconcile the direct and the representative views of 
knowledge, “ phenomenology ”’ as here expounded certainly does make a 
valuable contribution to philosophy. 
A. C. Ewine. 


La Philosophie de Kant. Cours de M. Emme Bourrovx, Professé a la 
Sorbonne en 1896-97. Paris: Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, 
1926. Pp. 374. 


Immanuel Kant: Kritik der reinen Vernuuft. Neu Herausgegeben 
von Raymund Scumipr. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1926. 
M. 8 


M. Boutroux’s lectures on Kant, delivered at the Sorbonne in 1896-97, 
were first published in the Revue des Cours et Conferences for the years 
1894-96 and 1900-01, from notes taken by one of his hearers. This text 
has now been revised by M. Etienne Gilson; and is issued in this new 
form under a title which is somewhat more comprehensive than the 
contents quite justify. The first three-quarters of the volume are devoted 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, and the remainder to the Metaphysic of 
Ethics and the Critique of Practical Reason. Vhe Critique of Judgment 
is not dealt with. The lectures are both expository and critical ; and 
indeed are of very considerable interest as a statement of M. Boutroux’s 
own philosophical standpoint. He is careful, however, to keep the 
exposition and the criticism unmistakably apart ; and as an introduction 
to Kant’s Philosophy, the volume can be very warmly recommended to 
English readers. While the lectures have some of the defects inevitable 
in writing specially prepared for oral delivery, I know none of M. 
Boutroux’s works in which his powers of lucid exposition ave more 
notably shown. ‘The issues are highly simplitied; but this is done very 
skilfully, without undue sacrifice of essentials, and always in a very 
scholarly and thoroughly informed manner. If no account has been taken 
of the more recent contributions of Vaihinger and Adickes, and if the 
Critique of Pure Reason is therefore treated as a unitary work, this also is 
perhaps advisable for those making a first study of the Critical 
Philosophy. 

Dr. Raymund Schmidt’s new edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
under the auspices of the Philosophische Bibliothek, is a very elaborate 
recasting of the previous editions of v. Kirehmann and Valentiner. It 
incorporates all the more or less definitive results reached in the past 
half-century in study of the text. The variations in the first and second 
editions are given on the same page, or failing this on opposite pages, and 
alternative readings, suggested by successive editors or by commentators, 
at the foot of each page. Kant’s punctuation has been retained through- 
out, on the ground that even when open to obvious objections, it serves as 
acluc to the manner in which sentences, written independently and at 
different times, have been run into one another, not infrequently in 
violation of the rules of good grammar. It does not, of course. form 
any part of Dr. Schmidt’s programme to enter upon those venturesome 
and conjectural analyses of the text through which Vaihinger and Adickes 
have cast so much light upon the development of Kant’s views ; but with 
this sole limitation Dr, Schmidt’s edition meets every possible need of the 
more advanced student of the Critique. 
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Deutsche Wertphilosophie der Gegenwart. By Aveust Messer. Em- 
manuel Reinicke. Leipzig, 1926. Pp. iv, 260. 


The bulk of this book is composed of careful and lucid summaries of 
four recent Girman theories of value, those of Max Scheler, Heinrich 
Rickert, Hugo Munsterberg, and William Stern. The first is taken as 
representative of ‘ phenomenological,’ the second of idealistic, the third 
of idealistic-realistic, the fourth of realistic theories of value, and a short 
introduction and thirty pag.s of ‘critical appreciation,’ complete a volume 
which will be found useful as a conspectus of present German speculation 
on the important subject of values. Prof. Messer gives a good idea of 
the elaborate developments of which systems of ‘ Wertphilosophie’ have 
been found susceptible and of the success with which, in words at least, 
claims to ‘a priority’ and ‘ objectivity’ have been sustained on their be- 
half; but one is left with an impression that the psychological basis of 
this method of philosophising, in the distinctive experiences of the various 
values and acts of valuation, and in an inductive investigation of their 
actual occurrence and use, has hardly been sutticiently explored or taken 
into account. Nor again do the German theorists appear to have fully 
considered the logical implications of the complex interaciions of judg- 
ments of ‘fact’ and judgments of ‘ value’ and the curious ways in which 
‘facts’ arise out of and become ‘values,’ and ‘ values ’ become and create 
‘facts’. he absolute antithesis of ‘fact’ and ‘value’ can hardly be 
maintained in view of such considerations, but it is evident that opinions 
will long continue to be divided on the question whether the category of 
fact should take pree-dence in philosophy over that of value, or vice versa. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into English. Categoriae and de Inter- 
pretation. By M. Analytica Priora. By A, J. JEN- 
KINsON. Analytica Posteriora. By G. R. G. Mure. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1926. 


At last we have the volume some of us have so long felt the need of, 
a thoroughly scholarly translation of Aristotle’s Analytics, with the tracts 
on the categories and the forms of proposition which they presuppose, 
accompanied by brief but sufticient running notes on the chief difficulties 
of text and interpretation. Full use appears to have been made of the 
obviously necessary helps, Waitz, H. Maier, Bonitz, and others; though 
it is perhaps singular that Mr. Jenkinson is the only one of the three 
translators who makes any explicit acknowledgement to the one author 
who has done more for the understanding of the Organon than any man of 
later times, Pacius, though this may, no doubt, be due simply to the 
fact that his assistance is more constantly required in the Prior Analytics 
than in any other part of the treatises before us. For a really satisfactory 
treatment of the very tiresome doctrine of “modal” propositions and 
their oppositions, it might have been necessary for Miss Edghill to have 
gone back beyond Pacius to the scholastics, as I do not gather that she 
has done. But after all, the translator is doing more than can be de- 
manded when he volunteers also to act as commentator. And all through, 
the demands which can be fairly made on a translator have been more than 
met. The version does the utmost credit to its authors and to the scholars 
who, like Mr. W. D. Ross, Mr. J. A. Smith, and Mr. Joachim, have lent 
their generous aid. Those of us who can remember the teaching of the 
late Prof. J. Cook Wilson will understand how great a benetit it is that 
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notes on his lectures on the Posterior Analytics should have been available 
to Mr. Mure. One can only thank everyone concerned in the production 
of the volume and hope that we may soon have an equally excellent ver- 
sion of the more entertaining Topics. May one once more press, even out 
of season, for a speedy issue of the badly needed version of the Physics / 


A. E. T. 


Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology. By Kxicgut Dunwap, Professor of 
Experimental Psychology in the Johns Hopkins University. London: 
Henry Kimpton, 1925. Pp. 166. 


In the five essays of which this volume is composed Prof. Knight Dunlap 
appears to be writing for the general public whilst inwardly preoccupied 
with the domestic problems of his science. In the first chapter the dis- 
tinctions and the relations between experimental psychology and mental 
testing are explained, and certain misconceptions on the subject combated. 
The second chapter reviews some of the more important schools of contem- 
porary psychological thought. In the third chapter the author is concerned 
to press home the obvious sources of unreliability in the evidences for 
spiritualism, in the fourth to present a conservative and orthodox account 
of the psychology of the comic, and in the last to warn us against the 
fraudulent systems of the ‘‘ character analysts’? who prey upon business 
and industrial organisations in the United States. On all these subjects 
the author speaks with clarity, caution, and common sense. He is ob- 
viously distressed by the exaggeration and quackery with which psychology 
has become infected in the years of its recent popularity, and his energetic 
resistance to these evils deserves all sympathy and success. Perhaps the 
general reader will find most of Prof. Dunlap’s conclusions somewhat 
tame whilst the student will tind them trite. But everyone should enjoy 
his exposition and criticism of present day schools of psychological thought. 
This is a very readable chapter. he author is acute and witty in his ob- 
servations and the reader is carried on to the end of the book expecting 
to find other passages as good. 
C. A. Mace. 


Personality and Reality: A Proof of the Reality of a Supreme Self in the 
Universe. By J. EK. Torner, M.A., Ph.D. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1926. Pp. 190. 


This is an easier book to read than the author’s A Theory of Direct 
Realism, the argunent is developed steadily and is not overloaded with 
controversy and the exposition of rival doctrines—a serious defect in his 
other book. A certain obscurity in his fundamental conceptions remains, 
but it is an obscurity that he shares with all other writers of his school. 
This is especially obvious in his use of ‘ transcendence ”’ and the “ trans- 
cendence of Time”. 

From the standpoint of his “ Direct Realism” Mr. Turner investigates 
the relation of Mind to its Material environment. He asserts his accept- 
ance of the “facts of Materialism” and the “ principle of Evolution’ and 
on this basis proceeds to an examination of the nature of mechanism. 
His conclusion is that mechanism is possible only if it be dominated by a 
constructive or creative mind. The main steps in his argument seem to 
he as follows. The Universe is characterised by definiteness of structure, 
complexity of organisation, and plasticity of response ; these character- 
istics imply an ‘ unbroken continuity ’’ underlying which is an “ incessant 
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dynamic activity’. These are also the characteristics of mind ; anything 
which possesses these characteristics must, it is urged, be a system (chs, 
i-iv), Mind, then, is a system. In determining the characteristics of 
the Self, Mr. Turner takes into consideration the facts of art and artistic 
creation. This, it may be noted in passing, is welcome ; too many recent 
writers have dealt with the problem as to the nature of mind without find- 
ing it necessary even to refer to these characteristically mental activities ; 
one gathers the impression from such writers that the whole function of 
mind is to perceive and remember “ tables” or “ pink rats”. But while 
it is true that art reveals mind and that such revelation cannot be 
neglected, it does not follow that mind is exclusively or adequately re- 
vealed in art any more than that it is exclusively revealed in sense-percep- 
tion. Mr. Turner does not fall into either of these extremes, nor does his 
argument pass directly from the characteristics of a work of art to the 
characteristics of the Universe. It is rather the notion of system that he 
finds peculiarly attractive. 

My. Turner holds that Hume’s analysis of the self has clearly established 
that the self cannot be simple ; but he argues that it may nevertheless be 
a wnity such that mind is expressed through, and is dependent upon, the 
‘inherent nature ”’ of its elements. That is to say, the structure is what 
it is because the elements are what they are. He illustrates this unity by 
the somewhat startling comparison of the self to the British Cabinet 
(p. 83). He is concerned to maintain that the characteristics of the self 
are in no sense peculiar, and that since they are ‘“‘shared by all other 
reals, it must follow that the development of personality is closely related 
to that of reality as a whole” (p. 67). But, like the British Cabinet, the 
self is “dominant”; it is an “ essentially dominant system,”’ and its 
evolution consists in its increasing dominance of the environment (ch. v). 
This conception of dominance is central to Mr. Turner’s argument. It is 
through it that he attempts first to deal with the problem whether the self 
is substantival or adjectival, and secondly to establish the existence of a 
supreme and, therefore dominant, self (ch. vi). With regard to the first 
problem, the main points seem to be that the self as such must be individu- 
ally immortal, essentially connected with the whole, and also self-determin- 
ing. Since, however, Reality transcends Time, “immortality ’’ does not 
involve ‘‘mere temporal continuance’. Mr. Turner’s exposition here 
suffers from the obscurity in which he left his ‘‘ Realist Theory of Time ” 
in his earlier volume. The next step is to relate the finite self to 
(i) Mechanism ; (i7) the Absolute, and thus to pass to the Supreme Self 
(chs. vii-ix). The essence of mechanism consists in the ordered arrange- 
ment of the parts, not in the manufacture of the constituents. This 
arrangement expresses the activity of mind. Complex mechanisms are 
constituted by mind; and, the more complex and perfect the mechanism, 
the more adequately can it replace mind, since it thereby becomes 
“automatic” or “ self-acting’’; hence, the more difficult would it be fora 
mind of a lower level to realise that the mechanism must have been con- 
structed by mind. It is then argued that the Universe is a mechanism of 
the greatest complexity and definiteness of structure, indestructible yet 
plastic ; it is thus a mechanism which achieves the ideal of being self- 
maintaining. Such a mechanism must be dominated by a mind which is 
a supreme self. In the concluding chapters Mr. Turner, dealing briefly 
with the relation of the supreme self to the Absolute, and with the relation 
of Mechanism to Beauty, insists that the supreme self does not control the 
mechanism as a chautleur his car ; rather is the supreme self transcendent 
and the machine is self-evolving, self-maintaining. But the original 
activity was that of creation. The final obscu ity of the argument can be 
indicated by a quotation: ‘* Creation is thus the primal action or influence 
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of the supreme self upon the self-evolving material universe, which, 
simply because it is self-evolring, is the manifestation of this self as 
immanent ; as such therefore, creation is real, unique, but in the end in- 
comprehensible ” (p. 182). 

There is an obvious resemblance between this theory and the old- 
fashioned “argument from design”. Mr. Turner is, however, justified 
in claiming that there is an important difference between the two argu- 
ments, since his is based upon the view that mind imust express itself 
through the dominance of mechanism, whereas the older view assumed a 
mind to explain a machine. Hence, Mr. Turner’s theory has nothing to 
fear from evolution. Nevertheless, the theory rests upon enormous 
assumptions, namely that the Universe is an ordered whole, that it is 
“ self-determining,” that mind is fundamentally diflerent from matter, 
and that 2» supreme mind can be related to the whole as a mechanic to his 
machine. Those who share Mr. Turner's initial presuppositions will find 
his theory interesting ; those who do not are not likely to find his ‘* proof” 
convincing. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society, 1925-1926. N.S., Vol. 
xxvi. J. A. Smith. Presidential Address: ‘The Issue between 
Monism and Pluralism.’ [The issue is represented as one which can 
neither be evaded nor compromised. ‘“ There is no half-way house be- 
tween saying that the whole is as multiple as it appears to be, and that it 
is not multiple at all.” Prof. Smith’s own decision is apparently in favour 
of a sheer monism which wholly “ excludes multeity or multitudinousness ”’. 
Experience with its multiplicity, variation, ete., must therefore be wholly 
unreal, ‘‘ From this dread apocalypse or revelation of the unreality of all 
matters of experience I am now convinced that there is no escape by way 
of the doctrine of degrees of truth or reality.”” The division of the Absolute 
into finite centres is not merely ‘“ inexplicable,”’ as Bradley says, but “ re- 
pugnant and objectionable”. Nevertheless Prof. Smith firmly believes 
“that there is a good plea... for Pluralism,” and wants to see some 
one ‘undertake the defence of what is this-here-now-mine,” who, under- 
taking it, ‘‘ will engage never to compromise or give it away in detail”. 
The reader is left to reconcile these utterances as best he can, except for a 
recommendation to seek further light from a study of Croce, between 
whom and Gentile it is “that the lists are set”’.] L. A. Reid. ‘The 
Nature of Beauty.’ [Analyses the sesthetic experience, and then dis- 
cusses the nature of beauty, which is held to belong not to the physical 
object but to “‘the synthesis of present sensuous mental experiences en- 
riched by fused associations with the past,”.] C.R. Morris. ‘Judgment 
as the Fundamental Act in Knowledge.’ [Maintains that ‘the only kinds 
of judgment which logic may properly study are judgments asserting 
necessary connection,” and regards this view as following from the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. ‘The everyday judgments of casual percep- 
tion are not genuine judgments at all, nor are historical judgments, unless 
they can be taken as asserting necessary connections.] J. L. Stocks. 
‘The Unity of Thought.’ [The contents of this paper may be most 
easily indicated by saying that it deals with the difficult question discussed 
by Bosanquct in the first chapter of his Logic under the heading ‘ Judg- 
ment in relation to time’. The paper is no doubt on right lines, but 
seems hardly to recognise sufficiently the difficulty raised by the logically 
timeless aspect of the judgment.] C. A. Richardson. ‘Time and its 
relation to Unconsciousness.’ [Takes up the position that each individual 
experience has its own private time, and deduces various more or less 
questionable consequences.] F. W. Thomas. ‘ Existence and Conven- 
tional Existence.’ [Characterised by the author himself as ‘some 
reflections, disjointed, it is to be feared, and inconclusive, of a logico- 

sychological character”.] G. C. Field. ‘Ancient Philosophy and 
ioe Science.’ [A clear and interesting paper, the main object of 
which is to show the debt which modern science owes to the philosophical 
thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and through them to 
Greek philosophy.] R. G. Collingwood. ‘Some Perplexities about 
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Time: with an attempted solution.’ [The writer’s concern is “to justify 
our ordinary view of time,” but the trouble is that this view contains con- 
tradictory elements. After stating the difficulties involved in it, he argues, 
on the one hand, that the past and the future are not real (but seems here 
to beg the question by identifying reality with sig: existence), and 
admits as a consequence that ‘we cannot really know the past and the 
future”. On the other hand, he recognises that, if this were the whole 
truth, the present itself would vanish, being left without any determina- 
tion or content: Hence we must “in some sense . . . restore to the past 
and future their actuality”. The suggested solution is indicated in the 
following sentence: ‘The past as past and the future as future do not 
exist at all, but are purely ideal; the past as living in the present and 
the future as germinating in the present are wholly real and indeed are 
just the present itself”.] G.D.H. Cole. ‘ Loyalties.’ [‘ An attempt 
to develop the line of thought’ of a previous paper on ‘ Conflicting Social 
Obligations’. The main contention is summed up thus: “ Rational 
loyalty to the whole is what we want; but that is to be achieved only 
through a harmony of diversified loyalties to the parts”. But loyalty to 
the whole is by no means to be identified with loyalty to the State. To 
do this is the error of the ‘ metaphysicians’’ and ‘ Hegelians”. If 
Bosanquet is to be taken as a type of such thinkers, Mr. Cole’s language 
about them seems neither consistent nor accurate.] I. Levine. ‘ Natu- 
ralism and Values.’ [‘‘ Naturalism does not in any sense destroy value ; 
it ignores it.”” Yet on an earlier page the writer seems to say that a 
naturalistic account of value can be and has been given.| C. D. Broad. 
‘Kant’s first and second Analogies of Experience.’ [Kant has seen the 
importance of the questions involved in our knowledge of an objective 
time-order of events, but his argumentation is confused and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Broad’s criticism is not of the sympathetic order.| A. E. Heath. 
‘Objectivity in Science.’ [‘‘The character of impersonality is an essen- 
tial to science.”’] G. Dawes Hicks, J. Drever, and J. A. Smith. Sym- 
posium: ‘Is the Mind a Compound Substance?’ [Prof. Dawes Hicks 
gives a searching criticism of Broad’s theory of mind as a compound of a 
bodily and a psychic factor. Dr. Drever and Prof. Smith agree in general 
with this criticism, and the former questions whether mind is to be re- 
garded as a substance at all.] C. Delisle Burns. ‘The Activity of 
Mind.’ | Discusses the characteristics of mental process as observable in 
art, social co-operation, etc. Philosophers have given too exclusive an 
importance to science.] F. H. Cecil Brock. ‘Implications of the 
Philosophy of Bergson.’ [An interesting attempt to develop the impli- 
cations of Bergson’s philosophy as a philosophy, not merely or primarily 
of change or of vitalism, but of freedom. ] 


ARISTOTELIAN Society, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME vi, 1926, ‘‘ MerHops 
or ANALysiIs’”. H. W. B. Joseph, F. P. Ramsey, and R. B. Braith= 
waite. Symposium: ‘ Universals and the ‘Method of Analysis”’.’ 
[Mr. Joseph’s paper is primarily a criticism of an article by Mr. Ramsey 
in Mrvp, in which the distinction between universals and particulars was 
called in question, but in the course of it he is led to make some wider 
criticisms on the logic of the school to which Mr. Ramsey belongs. 
Readers who do not belong to this school are likely to be in cordial 
sympathy with the general drift of the paper. Mr. Ramsey thinks that 
Mr. Joseph has not fully understood the article criticised or the doctrines 
of the school ; whether this is so or not, it seems plain that in some of his 
own criticisms he has failed to understand Mr. Joseph’s argument. Mr. 
Braithwaite is not prepared to maintain that the distinction between 
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universals and particulars is ultimate, but disagrees with Mr. Ramsey’s 
analysis of the difference between them, and takes the distinction to be an 
objective one and to depend on this, that “the particular occurrence is 
unique in space and time . . . whereas a universal has no such unique 
relation to space and time”’.] E. S. Russell, C. R. Morris, and Sir W. 
Leslie MacKenzie. Symposium: ‘The Notion of Emergence.’ [Dr. 
Russell in an admirably clear paper argues that a merely negative 
Emergent Vitalism can offer no solid opposition to the Mechanical Theory 
of Life, and that it is only when we connect the irreducible character of 
distinctively vital processes with the operation of mind that we get a 
positive basis for the rejection of the mechanical theory. Mr. Morris 
rejects the notion of Emergence altogether, but somewhat too easily, since 
he regards mechanical explanation as identical with the recognition of 
necessary connexion, and emergence as identical with the denial of such 
connexion. Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie devotes the larger part of his paper 
to a useful examination of the meaning of emergence, and concludes “ that 
the best use of the term is to name provisionally cases where causation is 
accepted as a fact, but where the steps of their production are not yet 
capable of scientific description”. He adds a paragraph on Dr. Russell’s 
paper and asks how the psychological interpretation is related (positively) 
to the physics and chemistry of the organism.] J. L. Stocks, C. D. Broad, 
and W. G. de Burgh. Symposium: ‘The Validity of the Belief in a 
Personal God.’ [After some preliminary discussion Prof. Stocks formu- 
lates the question for discussion as ‘‘ whether a personal God is a necessary 
or allowable feature in a (philosophical) Weltanschauung”. He then 
discusses what is implied in the religious requirement of a personal God, 
and indicates the kind of metaphysic which is capable of ‘ honouring the 
religious demand’. Dr. Broad’s main contention is that, while religious 
emotion may guarantee the existence of the beliefs that are its causes or 
effects, it cannot guarantee their truth ; and he prepares the way for this 
contention by analysing with rather tedious elaboration the emotional 
situation in general and the causal relations of emotion and belief. As 
criticism of the previous paper all this seems wide of the mark, for 
Prof. Stocks had expressly refused to identify the religious experience 
with emotion—Dr. Broad himself refers to the statement—and had also 
expressly said that he asswmed the religious experience not to be illusory. 
Prof. de Burgh calls attention to the undue stress laid by Dr. Broad on 
“the emotional situation’ and maintains that “‘ the cognitive factor,’’ the 
vision or awareness of the presence of God, determines the question of 
validity. ‘The business of philosophy is to elicit the implications of 
religious experience and to bring it to a clearer consciousness of itself, and, 
further, to discover in what form it can best be harmonised with the rest 
of our knowledge.”” One would have thought that the first of these tasks, 
at any rate, belonged rather to the theologian.] .L. T. Hobhouse, J. A. 
Smith, and G. C. Field. Symposium: ‘The Place of Mind in 
Nature.’ [Prof. Hobhouse first explains what he takes to be the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of mind, viz. its activity of correlation and, more 
especially, purposive correlation, and then argues that such correlation 
seems to be lacking in inorganic structures and even in organisms as regards 
many of their operations. He concludes by indicating the metaphysical 
conception of a conditioned teleology to which such considerations have 
led him. Prof. Smith’s short contribution does not advance the discussion 
much, since it does little more than suggest a metaphysical doctrine that 
mind is all-pervasive and that we have an understanding of what mind is 
that (in some sense) is not derived from experience. Prof. Field’s paper 
continues the discussion on the lines of the opening paper, and argues (1) 
that in order to define mind we must add to correlation the fact of 
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consciousness, i.e. that the elements correlated are conscious elements, 
(2) that it is not clear that vital processes must be either mechanical or 
else the work of mind: “ why should not Life be an emergent characteristic 
intermediate between mechanism and Mind?’’]. G. Dawes Hicks, H. H. 
Price, G. E. Moore, and L. S, Stebbing. Symposium: ‘The Nature 
of Sensible Appearances.’ [Prof. Dawes Hicks’s paper gives a careful 
account and criticism of Broad’s theory of sensa. 3 Price seeks to show 
that the facts about sense qualities are best explained by the natural view 
that: we apprehend the physical thing itself, and examines the facts alleged 
against this view. Prof. Moore is in general agreement with Broad 
against the two previous writers. Miss Stebbing’s paper deals first with 
the difficulties of Broad’s latest exposition, and then with his criticism of 
the Multiple Inherence theory as directed against Whitehead. A funda- 
mental criticism by Prof. Dawes Hicks is that Broad seems to hold two 
inconsistent views. ‘‘ Dr. Broad is constantly writing as though he meant 
that in perception we somehow break through the circle of sensa and 
directly apprehend physical objects. On the other hand, when we come 
to closer quarters with the matter, we find that, according to the sensum 
theory, the things which we do intuitively apprehend consist exclusively 
of ‘ series of correlated sensa’.’’ The criticism seems to apply also to Prof. 
Moore who regards it as possible to hold that ‘ we are never in any case 
of perception whatever directly aware of any physical object at all or any 
part of one” and at the same time that we perceive physical objects though 
indirectly. Prof. Dawes Hicks says he does not see “in what way sensa, 
interpreted as the theory requires them to be interpreted, could so much 
as indicate to us the bare existence ” of “the physical entities” of Broad’s 
theory. Prof. Moore replies that Broad has done his best to show how 
our knowledge of physical objects is derived. But it should be added 
that Broad has to postulate “an innate principle of interpretation which 
we apply to the data of sense-perception ”’.] 


Revur DE 28¢ Année. Deuxiéme 
série, No. 11, August, 1926. J. Leclerq. Note sur la justice. [A pre- 
liminary extract from a forthcoming work, Traité de Droit naturel. Most 
contemporary discussions of justice suffer from the lack of a clear definition 
of the term. In medieval philosophy justice is commonly defined as the 
virtue by which we render to every one his rights. A man’s right is to 
fill his place in the universal order. Hence no definite sense can be put 
on the definition unless we have a clear conception of this order. It is 
important to distinguish ‘commutative’ from ‘universal justice. 
“ Commutative’? justice regulates relations between individuals and 
secures peace between them. ‘‘ Universal’ justice has a further end, 
reciprocal aid and co-operation in realising the common good, which is the 
social end. The current opposition of ‘justice’? and “charity” only 
holds good so long as we consider ‘‘ commutative ’’ justice. ‘‘ Universal ” 
justice is simply charity considered apart from its foundation in the love 
of God. Or we may say that charity, in the strict sense, is the supernatural 
completion by grace of ‘ universal’ justice. Thus if it is asked whether 
an employer is obliged in justice to pay a higher wage to an employee with 
a family than to a celibate, the answer is no, if we are referring to the 
obligations of “ commutative ”’ justice. If by justice we mean “ universal ”’ 
justice, the answer would be, yes, if this is really the most satisfactory 
way in which the employer can promote the “‘common”’ social good. ] 
0. Lottin. La“ Summa Sententiarum,” est-elle postérieure aux sentences de 
Pierre Lombard? [The Swmma Sententiarum has commonly been thought 
the earlier work on the ground of its ascription to Hugh of St. Victor, 
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though its priority has recently been called in question. Dom Lottin pro- 
poses to test the traditional view by comparison of texts relative to the 
problem of free will. His conclusion is that the Swmma Sententiarum 
cannot be the work of the Victorine for chronological reasons, and that, 
as Chossat has maintained, it is probably later than the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard.] C. H. Grandgent. Confessio Dantis. [In English. The 
Divina Commedia is largely a personal confession of the poet. We can 
discover the faults to which he pleads guilty by noting with what offenders 
he shows sympathy. He admits, in this fashion, that he is tainted with 
pride of birth and genius, angry temper, quarrelsomeness, prodigality, 
carnal love; he owns to sympathy with the self-confidence which leads 
great thinkers into heresy and sorcery, and we gather from repeated hints 
that he condemns himself for proneness to jump to hasty conclusions. 
He indicates no sense of being seriously stained by gluttony, envy or 
sloth.| R. Kremer. Bulletin d’épistémologie. [Comments among other 
works on Collingwood’s Speculum Mentis and Kemp Smith’s Prolegomena 
to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge.] A. Fauville. Conceptions 
actuelles du développement psychique. [Comments on E. L. Thorndike’s 
Educational Psychology as showing the tenacity of associationist concep- 
tions and on recent work, especially that of K. Koffka, in genetic 
cag as illustrating the difficulties of associationism.] Reviews of 
oks, ete. 


Kanrt-Stupien. 1926, Sonderhefte 1-2. Rudolf Lehmann. Das 
doppelte Ziel der Erziehung. [A study of the relation between the 
practical and the cultural ends in education.] Hans Vaihinger. Die 
Philosophie in der Schule. Konrad Eilers. Philosophie wnd Schule. [Of 
these articles the first states very briefly a new scheme for teaching philo- 
sophy in ordinary schools, the second gives the arguments in its favour. ] 
Victor Henry. Bildwngstypen. [A brief statement of various new 
methods of education pursued at different schools. ] 

3-4. Hans Rust. Der gegenwartige Streit um die Mystik. [List of 
definitions of mysticism by many leading authorities, followed by brief 
review.| Bernhard Jansen. Je Bedeutung der Scholastik fiir die Meta- 
physik, Ernst Simon. Die weltanschauliche Lage des modernen 
Judentums. Salomo Birnbaum. Die ostjudische Weltanschawung. 
Reviews, etc. 

Heft 2-3. Moritz Schlick. Erleben, Erkennen, Metaphysik. [Tries 
to prove the impossibility of metaphysics as knowledge from the premiss 
that discursive knowledge is only of relations, never of content. The 
question, e.g., whether two people have qualitatively the same experience 
when they say they see red, is unanswerable, if not meaningless, and the 
same criticism applies even to spatial and temporal relations. Therefore 
all the knowledge that can really be communicated, even in ordinary speech, 
is of purely formal relations, and the question, e.g., whether the physical 
world exists unperceived or not, becomes meaningless. The article is 
cleverly written, but seems open to the objections that even formal re- 
lations presuppose for their «mderstanding particular experiences of their 
nature. It would therefore be liable to the same criticism, and also his 
argument would, if valid, both destroy what nobody can really give up, 1.2, 
all knowledge of other people, and leave untouched the greater part of meta- 
physics, because the latter is rarely less formal than science in its con- 
clusions about reality.]| Walter Del-Negro. Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit. 
[Is specially concerned with causality as well as with general issue between 
Evidenztheorie and Konventionstheorie.] Kurt Sternberg. Uber die 
Unterscheidung von analytischen und synthetischen Urteilen. [Criticism 
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and short historical account of Kantian distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments, followed by development of author’s own theory 
that the distinction ought to be replaced by that between possibility, 
actuality and necessity as three stages through which one and the same 
judgment passes in becoming knowledge.] Johannes Reimke. Leblos 
und lebendig. [Defends view that life requires a super-material principle, 
with special reference to Kant.] Fritz Heinemann. Die Geschichte der 
Philosophie als Geschichte des Menschen. Hans Hess. Das romantische 
Bild der Philosophiegeschichte. [Both articles would better be headed 
‘philosophy of history’ than ‘history of philosophy’.] Julius Kraft. 
Die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung der phanomenologischen Rechtsphilosophie. 
[Criticises severely this treatment of the philosophy of the law with its 
rather a@ priori tendency. Author thinks that it invokes alternately a 
confusion between state laws and laws of reality, and again between the 
former and laws of morality.] ArthurLiebert. Zur Logik der Gegenwart. 
[Summary of notes by Maier in his edition of Sigwart’s Logic. _Emphasises 
specially the need for a logic of the “‘ Geisteswissenschaften ” distinct from 
the logic of physical science.] Heinrich Levy. Paul Natorps praktische 
Philosophie. Paul Hoffmann. Richls Kritizismus und die Probleme der 
Gegenwart. Rudolf Metz. Berkeleys Philosophisches Tagebuch. [History 
of text and translations of latter since its first publication.] M. Sztern. 
Zur Frage der Vereinbarkeit-von Willensunfreiheit und Verantwortlichkett. 
[Discusses attempt by Ruesch to combine responsibility with the com- 
pletest determinism. The author criticises his negative attitude to 
morality, but the main point of the article is the presentation of his 
rather unusual attempt to base a kind of retributive justice on hedonism. 
Ruesch’s argument is that it is only fair that a man should suffer evil 
equal to the evil which he has inflicted on others, since the latter was, 
like everything else he does, according to hedonism, simply a means to 
what he considered his own greatest happiness. But would this prove the 
rightfulness of punishment or only of compensation /] Reviews, etc. 


ANNALEN DER PHILosopHiz. 1926, Heft 6-7. D. Kulenkampff. 
Entwicklung oder Entfaltung? Julius Schultz. Spannungen zwischen 
Methoden und Ergebnissen in der Philosophie. [No metaphysics can be 

urely rational, for reason can only deduce the possible, not the actual. 

he starting-point and content are given otherwise than by rational means, 
hence the fundamental differences between the types of philosophy. Yet 
each type is under a necessity that forces it somehow to include its 
opposite which it at first ignored, so that there is a radical discrepancy 
between its starting-point and its conclusion. Thus the man whose 
interest is practical starts with an insistence on freedom to act and ends 
with a mechanistic conception that threatens all freedom, the adherent of 
objective truth ends in the subjective criterion of self-evidence, the 
relativist in regard to truth ends in the universal and objective standards 
of natural science. Most fundamental is the antithesis between a 
monism that regards the universe as the necessary emanation of a time- 
less being and a view that, admitting freedom, combines realism and 
vitalism. The man who assigns value to activity regards the original 
being (cf. the atoms of science) as pervious to reason and hence worthless, 
but activity as non-rational and hence free, the man who values being 
instead thinks of the origin of the world as above reason but its sub- 
sequent states as necessarily determined. For Dr. Schultz holds not only 
that the world is not fully rational, but that everything which can be 
comprehended by reason is therefore without value !] Walter Dubislav. 

ber das Verhaltnis der Logik zur Mathematik. {Mes that mathe- 
matics is neither deducible from logic nor vice versa. Arithmetic cannot 
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be derived simply from the axioms which have been alleged to be dedu- 
cible from logic but requires also as an independent axiom the principle 
that the number of integers is infinite, for there could be no logical con- 
tradiction between the assertion that there were only, e.g., three numbers 
and the other axioms.] Carl Fries. Gestalttheorie und Erkenntnislehre. 
Maria Groener. Fremddienliche Zweckmassigkeit. [Argument against 
view expressed in earlier number that the apparent adaptation of 
organisms for the purposes of other organisms implies a super-individual 
soul.]| Hugo Dingler. Uber die Grundlagen der Arithmetik und deren 
Widerspruchslosigkeit. [An attempt to lay down and vindicate a formal 
basis of arithmetic]. 

Heft 8. M. Pasch. Die axiomatische Methode in der neueren Mathe- 
matik, [A systematisation of fundamental mathematical methods of 
proof by means of a special symbolism. Most of article applicable 
to proof in general and not only in mathematics.) H. Gartelmann. 
Kritik der beiden Hauptbeweismomente des Kantschen Apriorismus. [A 
criticism of Kant’s two main arguments that space is a priori. The 
criticism of the proof from mathematics depends on a rejection, practically 
unsupported by argument, of the apriority of this science, but the criticism 
of the proof from the impossibility of thinking space away is much better. 
The author argues that we could represent space without bodies but not 
without light or shade.] Reviews, ete. 

As supplement to the Annalen is issued the following book, Die 
Allmasse, by Otto Franck. This work starts from the position that the 
physical world is what is given by the senses and consequently arrives at 
the idea of six different kinds of mass corresponding to the tive senses and 
the sense of warmth. The author is less concerned with a philosophical 
defence of the theory than with the attempt to work it out scientifically, 
and the book is consequently more for the physicist than for the 
philosopher. 


VITI.—NOTES. 


“THIRTEEN EPISTLES OF PLATO.” 
To THE Eprror or “ Minp”’. 


Sir, 

Your reviewer in his criticism of my interpretation of the Platonic 
Epistles (Minp, No. 139, p. 367) presents quite an array of errors. Many 
of them are, however, his mistakes and not mine, as | hope to show. 

With regard to the genuineness of the letters I admit that there is no 
clear case against V. Plato may have written it on an off day. With 
regard to IX and XII the case is different. ‘lhe pedestrian style of these 
does not resemble anything in Plato and it does resemble that of dozens of 
forgeries which are to be found in Hercher’s Epistolographi Graect. The 
date when these letters entered the accepted canon of Plato, even if it 
could be known to be as early as the fourth century, would not prove their 
genuineness. Neither is it likely that Plato or anyone else ever wrote a 
letter without an introductory greeting. In XIII the greeting serves as 
the subject of the first sentence, though the fact is not so indicated in 
Burnet’s edition. The greeting of III is treated by Burnet as part of the 
letter. In VIII the superscription is evidently original, since it is referred 
to in the first words of the letter. Either the form of the name in the 
greeting of IX has been corrupted, which is not likely, or the letter is 
spurious. 

IT acknowledge with chagrin my howler at IV, 320d. Prof. Taylor may 
be right in thinking that 77d¢ in 320e 1 refers to those at Athens, but it 
is not so of course, probably not so at all. In 321b 5 ray rnde certainly 
refers to affairs in Sicily, as r75¢ does in VIII, 352d. Expressions of place 
in letters, like expressions of time, must sometimes be interpreted in an 
epistolary sense. In 344a and 346e Prof. Taylor is right and Lam wrong. 
VII, 348a.—You can hardly start game without frightening it away. ‘lo 
describe the same action in III, 318b 7 Plato uses the word ex@oBeiv, ‘to 
frighten one from something’. Plato is the persistent dog who a 
coming back for his bone and has to be shooed off. Plato was to be 
frightened off the subject of course, not off the island. VII, 349¢e.—Here 
again it is in point to compare Plato’s statement in III, 318, which makes 
it clear that the charge of conspiracy brought against Plato forced him to 
break off relations with Dionysius and did serve as Dionysius’ pretext for 
withholding Dion’s funds. The plot is also referred toin VII, 529¢ and 350c. 
The latter passage shows that the charge was serious enough and that 
Plato feared for his life. Prof. Taylor has to stretch the meaning of ém:BovAy 
to get his version, and it is not likely that Dionysius would make his own 
aac rather than Plato’s, the pretext for a quarrel. VI, 322e 1.—Prof. 

aylor has apparently not noticed where his translation of dvvayu will 
land him when he gets to dvvawy in line 6. VI, 323d.—If Plato wanted 
his friends to swear by the father of the jyexor, he should have put an 
article before warépa. 
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With regard to the Platonic Socrates I am not yet ready to accept Prof. 
Taylor’s authority in preference to that of Plato, who says plainly enough 
(VII, 326a-d) that two doctrines, which are expounded by the Socrates of 
the Republic, are Plato’s own, both arrived at some time after the death of 
Socrates, and one, that about the detrimental effect of luxury on character, 
practically ten years after Socrates was in his grave. With regard to the 
second epistle it has been pointed out frequently enough that the friendly 
tone of the letter is quite incompatible with the enmity and suspension of 
all communication between them, which Plato says (IIT, 518e) was the 
result of their quarrel in the year 361. The third epistle is not a friendly 
letter but a polemical pamphlet. Prof. Taylor's surmise that Plato and 
Dion may have been together at the Olympic games of 360 B.c. is correct ; 
Plato says so in VII, 300b. I agree that Plato and Isocrates were prob- 
ably friends more or less ; they were also rivals; and I do not think so 
hardly of either of them as to suppose that he was in the habit of beating 
the air in his published works. 

One more point. Prof. Taylor, in reproving me for a howler of which I 
am guilty in company with every other translator of the Epistles whose 
work is published, implies that my mistake is a blot on the scutcheon of 
Harvard University. Since that excellent institution has never yet deigned 
to offer me even an instructorship, it deserves to be publicly exonerated. 
If Prof. Taylor had discovered by glancing at the title-page of my book that 
I ply my trade at Haverford College, far away in Pennsylvania, it may be 
that my errors would have seemed to him less astounding. In any case I 
am grateful to him for pointing them out. 

L. A. Post. 


Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., U.S.A. 


To THE Eprror oF Minp”’. 


Mr. Post has certainly convicted me of one error, the misreading of 
Haverford as Harvard, for which I can offer no excuse which satisfies 
my conscience. For the rest, he handsomely admits that I am right on 
a fair number of the points he enumerates. As to the remainder, I cannot 
see that he anywhere proves me to be mistaken, though it would be im- 
possible here to argue all the cases in detail. I may say that he has 
misunderstood the meaning of my remark about the superscriptions of 
Epistles IX and XII. I never meant to imply that XII could have been 
originally without an “address”. My point was that such superscriptions 
are more easily modified by transcribers than any other part of an epistle, 
since they come to be treated as “‘ headings”. I still hold that Mr. Post’s 
argument from the occurrence of the form Archytas in such a super- 
scription is not, of itself, enough to prove spurious a letter known and 
admired as Platonic by Cicero. Mr. Post’s best point, to my mind, is his 
defence of his rendering at VII. 349. 5 ff, but it leaves me still un- 
convinced. Linguistically I am sure Mr. Post is mistaken in assuming 
that éwBovdn there means “plot”. Like Ast (Lexicon, s.v.), I take the 
meaning to be consilium, Vorsatz; “Dionysius thought his old scheme of 
withholding Dion’s property a plausible ground for a breach with me”. 
This is the only rendering which, so far as I can see, the context allows, 
and, to my mind, also the only rendering permitted by syntax. Nor 
does it “stretch” the meaning of As to the duvytixi Svvaues of 
Ep. VI, I have no difficulty. The words literally mean “a power to 
protect them,” a periphrasis, as I said, for ‘a protector”. This “ power,” 
Plato goes on to say, would be found in Hermeias. How that remark 
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can be consistent with Mr. Post’s rendering of duuvrixn Svvauis by “a faculty 
of self-protection ”’ I do not understand ; it is strictly consistent with my 
version. Mr. Post will probably not be convinced on these points, and I 
know, of course, that demonstration is out of the question. On VI. 323d 
3-4 I should not like to dogmatise, but I imagine Mr. Post himself would 
admit the reality of the difticulty I raised. He does not dispute my 
statement about the traditional Neo-Platonic interpretation, and would 
presumably allow that the Neo-Platonists who maintained it are at least 
as likely to have understood Greek idiom about the article as he or I. 

Some of the matters in which I found it hardest to follow Mr. Post’s 
view are, I observe, not mentioned in his communication. I should be 
far better pleased if I could convince him that his discovery of spiteful 
references to Dion in Isocrates was mistaken than I could be by his 
acceptance of my contentions on any verbal points. 

A. E. Taytor. 


“CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 
(SECOND SERIES).” 


To tHe Eprror or “ Minn”. 

Str, 

In his notice of Contemporary British Philosophy (Second Series) 
in Minn, N.S., 140, Mr. G. C. Field seems to suggest that Iam “not 
fair” to Green and Bradley and that I “wrest” the words of Aristotle 
from their meaning. May I say that if I have been in the least “ unfair” 
to two philosophers for both of whom I have a profound reverence and 
with one of whom I enjoyed an unusually close friendship for thirty years, 
the unfairness is, at least, unconscious. I may have misinterpreted 
Green, but I have avowed my difficulty in ascertaining his precise meaning 
and even made a point of quoting the passage which seems to make most 
against my own tentative interpretation (op. cit., p. 286, n. 1). I am 
confident that Bradley would have acquitted me of even unconscious 
“unfairness ”’. 

On the second and more important point, the meaning of Aristotle’s 
Sidvora airy GAN’ Evexd Tov Kai rpaxtixn, I submit that, as a 
mere matter of scholarship, only one rendering is possible. ‘It is not 
thought in genere which moves us, but thought with a purpose, 1.¢., 
practical thought,” and that my statement that Aristotle does not mean 
to say that thought évexd rov requires to be supplemented by anything 
non-rational before it ‘‘ moves ”’ us is the correct interpretation. Aristotle 
means that, as he has explained earlier, what moves us is BovAnors, will 
for an end, and BovAnows is not simply identical with dpe&s, it is the 
distinctive form épe&s takes in an intelligent being. So far as I know, 
this was the recognised interpretation until certain modern Oxford tutors 
devised a rival ‘“determinist”’ exegesis. Thus St. Thomas expounds as 
follows, “dicit ergo primo, quod quamvis mens sit principium actus, 
tamen mens ipsa, secundum se absolute considerata, id est ratio specu- 
lativa, nihil movet, quia nihil dicit de prosequendo vel fugiendo, ut 
dicitur in tertio de Anima, et sic non est principium alicuius actus, sed 
solum illa quae est gratia huius, id est, quae ordinatur ad aliquod particu- 
lare operabile sicut ad finem, et haec est ratio vel mens practica”’. Cf. 
the curious note of Grant in loc. who, having to admit that this is the 
plain sense of the words and at the same time supposing—unlike 
St. Thomas who really understood the de Anima—that the de Anima 
teaches something else, makes Eudemus guilty of “mixing up” things 
in the E.N. 

A. E, Taytor. 


j 
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To THE Epiror or “ Mixp”’. 


Sir, 

I should greatiy regret it if Prof. Taylor had for a moment the 
impression that I was accusing him of deliberate misrepresentation. 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts. It is obviously impossible 
in dealing with a book of this nature to discuss fully all the many different 
points that arise. I tried therefore simply to indicate the chief points on 
which doubts and difficulties might be felt and further discussion might, 
therefore, seem called for. But when I expressed such a point in the 
form of a question, I did not mean to imply that I knew that I had the 
answer, and if I suggest that I am not sure whether Prof. Taylor is fair to 
Green or Bradley this does not mean that I am sure that he is not fair. 

Even on the point of Aristotelian interpretation the question form 
expressed my real mind, because I am even yet not quite certain how 
much Prof. Taylor means to claim. Obviously I cannot discuss the 
question fully here. But I may just put the point that I am chiefly 
concerned to maintain. That is that Aristotle holds that thought, or any 
cognitive process, cannot move us to action in the absence of an element 
of feeling in the form of desire. In that sense, thought does require to 
be supplemented by something non-rational. If Prof. Taylor denies this, 
as Iam inclined to think he means to do, then I think that he is wresting 
the words of Aristotle from their meaning, and I shall be happy to argue 
out the question with him on some more appropriate occasion. 


G. C. 
“GRUNDGESETZE DES SOLLENS.” 


Mr. Larrp has in No. 139 of Minp reviewed my little book on Grund- 
gesetze des Sollens. I do not intend to reply to his criticism, but the 
manner of his representation of my views compels me to state the follow- 
ing— 

Mr. Laird recites my Axiome des Sollens and then reports that I 
infer from them: “ All actual states of affairs are unconditionally what 
they ought to be; a state of affairs that actually exists ought to exist”. 
But Mr. Laird omits to quote, what has been emphatically expressed in 
my book, that by these axioms only a modified notion of the “Sollen” is 
established, to begin with ; that what ‘ought to be” in this meaning, 
ought to be in the sense of a ‘ materially correct’ (quasi-divine) volition 
which is realised without any exception. The chief purpose, however, of 
my investigation was—and this is quite clearly stated in the course of it—: 
to show how, considering these ideal laws of the “ materially correct”’ 
volition, the “eigentliches Sollen” (i.e. The proper ought-to-be), which 
alone is authoritative for our ethical volition, would have to be defined. 
Of this volition, however, my paper does not postulate the perfect 
material correctness, which is unattainable for us, but the formal or inner 
correctness, which represents the nearest possible approach to the former. 
I have determined the essence of the latter volition and, by doing so, also 
the necessary and suflicient conditions of ethic “ Sollen” and of Value. 
I have attempted in my book, by means of intensified methods, to give a 
new solution for the fundamental problem of the all-in-all of ethics, the 
problem which Kant tried to solve by his “ categorical imperative”. __ 

If Mr. Laird finds the result of my investigations to be “ modest,” this 
view is his business only ; but he ought not to have given instead of my 
result something that does not at all answer to this name. 

EK. Matty. 


| 
f 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, 1926. 


Tue Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, which was held at the 
University of Harvard, September 13 to 17, was in many respects a note- 
worthy gathering. For one thing, it was the first of these congresses 
which has been held in America. And, for those especially of the dele- 
gates who had not before set foot on the soil of the New World, it 
rovided a memorable experience. No better preparation for the serious 
Caan of the Congress could have been devised than a week of perfect 
summer weather on the broad Atlantic, the enjoyment of which was 
enhanced, for those of us who crossed in the Caronia, by the good fortune 
of having Prof. A. K. Lovejoy, of Johns Hopkins University, as a fellow- 
passenger. On landing at New York, we met with uniform hospitality 
and kindness ; and no sooner did we reach the Bureau of the Congress in 
Smith Hall, Harvard, than we became conscious of the extraordinary care 
that had: been taken in the arrangements for entertaining the foreign 
guests. Prof. R. B. Perry was unremitting in his efforts to secure the 
smooth working of the organisation, and he was efficiently assisted by 
Professors J. J. Coss, J. H. Woods and A. C. Armstrong. Dr. R. Demos 
and a number of other Harvard men spared themselves no pains to render 
every possible service they could to the visitors. Both from the meetings 
themselves and from the many pleasant opportunities of less formal 
intercourse, the fact speedily evinced itself that the philosophical problems 
which are uppermost at the present time in England are living problems 
in America likewise. Then, again, this was the first international 
congress of philosophy that has taken place since the war ; and the spirit 
of mutual cordiality that prevailed amongst the representxtives of different 
countries filled one with hopes for the future. Altogether, some four 
hundred active members and three hundred associate members were 
present. Ninety-one of the former had come from other countries, and of 
these seventeen were from Great Britain, thirteen from Germany, and 
seven from France. 

The Congress was opened on Monday evening, 13th September, by a 
meeting in the Gore Hall, over which President Murray Butler, as Chair- 
man of the organising Committee, presided. He took the opportunity of 
alluding in felicitous terms to the proceedings at Locarno, and the ad- 
mission of Germany into the League of Nations, emphasising, at the same 
time, the greatness of Germany’s contribution to philosophical thought. 
President A. L. Lowell spoke on behalf of Harvard University, and dwelt 
upon the necessity of philosophical criticism as a means of co-ordinating 
and bringing to light the deeper significance of the results of specialised 
scientific research. ‘The Presidents of the three divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association followed, of whom Prof. W. E. Hocking, 
representing the Eastern Division, spoke of the influence of individual, 
national and international factors in determining the direction of philo- 
suphic reflection. ‘The Rector of the University of Paris, Prof. Paul 
Lapie, in responding on behalf of the foreign delegates, warmly concurred 
with the sentiments that had been expressed, but drew attention to the 
difficulties that stood in the way of intellectual co-operation among the 
nations, difficulties, however, which it ought not to be beyond the power 
of philosophers to find a means of surmounting. After this meeting, an 
informal gathering was held in the Common Room of Gore Hall where, 
in addition to greeting old friends, we had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of many new ones. 

The business of the Congress was distributed amongst four departments. 
Division A included Metaphysics, the Philosophy of Nature and Mind, and 
the Philosophy of Religion; Division B, Logic, Epistemology and the 
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Philosophy of Science; Division C, Ethics, the Theory of Value, Social 
Philosophy and A®sthetics ; Division D, the History of Philosophy. On 
the mornings of the four days each of the Divisions was in session; in 
the afternoons and evenings there were conjoint meetings of all the 
Divisions at which matters of more general interest were discussed. I will 
sayjsomething, first, about the work of the several Divisions, and then refer 
briefly to what happened at the conjoint meetings. 


I. 


A. The first theme of discussion was ‘‘ Physics and Metaphysics, with 
special reference to the problem of Time”. Prof. E. B. McGilvary 
sought to show that the relativity of time is dialectical, and not existential, 
in character. Prof. Hermann Weyl contributed an important paper 
on “ Time-relationships in the Cosmos”. He distinguished between 
Proper-Time (Higenzeit), Immanent Time and Metaphysical Time. The 
abstract time-relations of the four-dimensional continuum of the external 
world are based upon concrete causal connexions ; and, instead of describ- 
ing the causal connexion from past to future as passing through a present 
like a plane in which past and present adjoin without interstitial space, 
modern physics replaces the plane by a light-cone issuing from what may 
be called the ‘ world-point’”’ contained in the present. In consequence 
of the world’s metrical structure, pieces of the world-time may: be com- 
pared with one another as regards their length. This proper-time is the 
physical basis of the immediate estimation of immanent time, which, as 
contrasted with the objective and relative, is subjective and absolute. 
Immanent time is a continual Now filling itself with changing contents. 
The conception of the living point-moment tracing its world-line in 
temporal succession introduces us to metaphysical time as that wherein 
objective and subjective time are connected, although as to what exactly 
was to be understood by the phrase ‘metaphysical time’ Prof. Weyl 
left his hearers in doubt. Prof. A. N. Whitehead expounded his 
doctrine of time as a stratification of nature, as ‘epochal,’ to use his new 
term. The ultimate facts of nature he takes to be ‘ occasions’; and each 
‘occasion’ to be an organism by virtue of its prehension of all other 
‘occasions’ into itself. If occasion A precedes occasion B, there is in- 
completeness in A by the indetermination of B as objectified for A, and 
completeness in B by the determination of A as objectified for B. A has 
physical anticipation, B has physical memory. Physical memory is 
causation, and conscious memory is partial mental analysis of physical 
memory. Through ‘supersession,’ occasions develop a continuity between 
one another; there is a becoming of continuity, but there is not a con- 
tinuity of becoming. Prof. C. H. Mead read a paper at the same meeting 
in which he tried to establish the objective reality of perspectives ; and a 
contribution by Prof. A. V. Vasilietf, of Moscow (who was unable to be 
present), in which an attempt was made to work out the position of Mach, 
in the light of recent mathematical analysis of the space-time continuum, 
was also considered. 

On the Thursday morning, the topic was “‘The Philosophy of Mind, 
with special reference to the nature of community between minds”. 
Prof. P. E. Wheelwright spoke of self-transcendence as essential to per- 
sonality. Dealing more particularly with the question of the nature of 
Mind, Prof. J. A. Smith, of Oxford, urged ‘that the best description of 
‘Mind’ is to be found not in the works of philosophers or psychologists, 
but in the masterpieces of poets, novelists and dramatists. Mind first 
manifests itself, he argued, as that which finds and contemplates beauty, 
the presence of which in objects is the first sign of the existence of mind 
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in the universe. Mind is what expresses to itself that which is then present 
to it, and the evidence of its success in expression is the contemplated 
beauty of what is expressed. Expression essentially involves publication 
and communication, and, therefore, several minds and a world common to 
them, which acts as a medium of communication between them. Reflec- 
tion upon this description yields the definition of the nature of a Mind as 
self-consciousness, and of the world of minds as expressing themselves to 
one another through an unconscious medium. It is in the masterpieces 
of art and literature that there is best shown what this unconscious medium 
is, and in them lie the best clues to its nature, as also to the nature of 
what produces or carries it on in the universe. Prof. W. H. Sheldon, 
while disputing the existence of ‘ matter,’ insisted that reality comprises 
immaterial objects as wellas minds. Prof. H. A. Overstreet could discern 
a real community of minds as only dimly present in finite social com- 
munities, but conceived of such community as more fully achieved in a 
transtinite realm by the superlogical processes of art, devotion and love. 
The final paper was that of Dr. Will Durant on “ Behaviorism and Phil- 
osophy,” who made rather a journalistic use of J. B. Watson’s prediction 
that “ within fifty years philosophy will have disappeared ”’. 

On Wednesday morning, under the chairmanship of Prof. Felix Adler, 
and later of Prof. J. B. Pratt, the subject discussed in this Division was 
“Mysticism in Religion”. The papers were by Prof. D. Starbuck, Dr. 
S. N. Dasgupta, Prof. H. von Glasenapp, of Berlin, Prof. C. A. Bennett 
and Prof. E. S. Ames. Prof. Starbuck described a series of experiments 
conducted under his direction on 750 college students. The mystics proved 
to be decidedly at a disadvantage in information, comprehension and 
general intelligence. ‘they tended slightly towards pessimism and social 
responsiveness, and were more suggestible. Prof. Bennett urged that the 
mystic does not seek to abolish thought, but that he suspends the operation 
of discursive thinking in favour of an intuitive knowledge of reality. At 
the moment of experience the content of the intuition is, like all new in- 
sights, conceptually indefinable, but the discontinuity is not complete, 
otherwise the insight would be indistinguishable from absurdity or contra- 
diction. Prof. Ames insisted upon the necessity of drawing a distinction 
between the experience of the mystics and their doctrine. 

At the last meeting on Friday morning, papers were read by Prof. E. 8. 
Brightman on “ Personalism and the Influence of Bowne,” by Prof. 
R. Miiller-Freienfels of Berlin on ‘Das Problem der Individualitat,” 
who gave some telling illustrations from various departments of modern 
thought to show that individuality, notwithstanding its paradoxes, is a 
category which neither life nor science can dispense with, by Prof. lk. A. 
Rurtt on “ Real versus abstract Evolution,” and by Dr. E. W. Lyman on 
“ Religion and Ethics ”’. 

B. The meetings of Division B began on the Tuesday morning with 
a discussion on ‘‘ Sensa and Scientific Objects”. Dr. Edgar Wind, in a 
paper on “ Experience and Metaphysics” dealt with what he called a 
paradox inherent in physical inquiry: the formulation of physical laws is 
based on measurements carried out within the field of physics, while 
measurements carried out with physical instruments are themselves sub- 
ject to physical laws. This paper was followed by one on ‘Sensible 
Appearances and Material Things” by the present writer. It was an 
attempt to show that given a perceptual situation in which a cognitive act 
is directed upon a physical object possessing primary and secondary 
qualities, the contrast between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ must of 
necessity arise. So far from its being “always difficult to understand how 
anything can seem to have characteristics which are other than those 
which it really does have,” the difficulty would rather be to understand 
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how, under certain circumstances, a thing could fail to seem to have such 
characteristics. The doctrine of sensa as independent existents was 
criticised, and it was argued that the modern scientific theory of matter is 
ee compatible with the view of a physical object being characterised 

y the qualities called secondary. Prof. Bruno Bauch of Jena read a 
paper on “The Status and Relations of Sensa and Scientific Objects,” in 
which he maintained that science starts from the sphere of sense, then 
departs from it in order to return to it again. The chasm between sensa 
and scientific objects is bridged over, so he conceived, by concepts, re- 
garded not as formal abstractions but as functional articulations of 
experience. Prof. H. C. Brown criticised the notion of sensa from the 
point of view of genetic psychology. In the debate that ensued, Prof. 
Lovejoy came to the rescue of the sensum theory, although I gathered he 
conceived of sensa as mental entities. 

Wednesday morning’s sitting was devoted to a consideration of ‘The 
Doctrine of Subsistence and Essences in current Logic and Epistemology ”. 
Prof. R. W. Sellars outlined the view of the American school of ‘ critical 
realists’. An act of cognition is, he maintained, a specialised act of the 
organism in which objects are selected and interpreted in terms of 
characters functioning within the individual’s consciousness. These 
characters are not entities but discriminations intrinsic to the presented 
field open to awareness. Such logical elements have no separate existen- 
tial status. Prof. R. F. A. Hoernlé contended that if Reality be a ‘ whole,’ 
the difference between existence and subsistence can be only relative, one 
of aspects. The minimum fact of immediate experience is, he insisted, a 
‘this-such,’ which on analysis turns out to be a universal, or complex of 
universals, realised or embodied in a particular. In the debate, Prof. 
Hoernlé was challenged to explain what he meant by ‘realised,’ but he 
admitted the difficulty of doing so. A very interesting paper was read by 
Prof. Moritz Geiger of Géttingen on ‘‘ The Phenomenological Method ”. 
This method, which starts by asking what is given and how it is given, 
leads, he said, inevitubly to the acceptance of subsistence. The analysis 
of logical facts shows that every meaning has an object which is either 
existent or subsistent, that no proposition can be stated witiout indicat- 
ing essences in the facts, Prof. A. W. Moore argued that “critical 
realism’? shares with neo-realism all the difficulties arising from the 
metaphysical separation of meanings and essences from existence. 

The third sitting on Thursday morning was given up to a consideration 
of the bearing of the distinction of judgments of value and judgments of 
existence upon logic and epistemology. Prof. W. M. Urban was of 
opinion that while thought may establish the inseparability of value and 
existence, that is as far as thought can reach. Any fusion of value with 
existence can be accomplished only by an act pf mysticism, an act, however, 
which is continually being performed in life. Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller upheld 
the view of the ubiquitous interpenetration of ‘fact’ and ‘ value’; these 
should not be regarded as antithetical, but as categories which any inquirer 
is free to use, as suits his purpose. Prof. L. T. Russell urged that the 
demands which we make upon reality cannot in the long run be sustained 
unless they receive certification by facts; but, until the facts certify all 
the then outstanding demands, practical, ethical, religious, ete., certifica- 
tion will not be complete and our account cannot be accepted as final. 
Lastly, Prof. A. P. Brogan, of Texas, argued that, if distinguishing between 
better and worse is the fundamental character of value-judgments, these 
judgments have to do not with relations between universals per se or 
between particulars yer se but with relations between what may be termed 
factual complexes, real or imagined. 

C. In the discussion of Tuesday morning on “The Basis of objective 
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judgments in Ethics,” there seemed to be unanimity in rejecting 
subjectivism in moral theory. Prof. L. Lévy-Bruhl, of the Sorbonne, 
defended the procedure of descriptive sociology in accepting objective 
ethical judgments by reminding philosophers that even the unlearned havea 
‘nice moral sense’. Prof. W. D. Ross, of Oxford, argued powerfully against 
the doctrines that good is determined by the feeling of approval, or by the 
satisfaction of desire, or by inference from universal premisses, and insisted 
that awareness of good is based upon direct experience. Papers were also 
read by Miss M. W. Calkins and by Prof. G. P. Adams, the laiter of 
whom rested his case for objectivity in moral judgments on the ‘ bi-polar’ 
character of all experience, the reference, namely, of cognitive acts to 
objects. 

On the Friday morning, a number of miscellaneous communications 
were considered, but the outstanding feature was a paper by Miss H. D. 
Vakeley on “‘ The Perspective Theory of Knowledge in relation to History 
and Ethics”. The thesis propounded was that while it is essential to 
recognise an absolute character in the individual’s experience of value, yet 
the particular form and content of that experience must be unique for 
each and relative to each. Personality is the bearer of value, and the 
ground of its absolute character is that it is essential to the being of the 
personal principle. It is because the value-experience ultimately means 
the creative life of personality that history is significant. History is the 
interpretation of the data of existence by personal beings in sucha way as 
to cause the value-experience to emerge. ‘ Value,’ on this interpretation, 
is not identical with ‘good,’ but of wider significance. Fundamental to it 
is such an arrangement of the elements of experience as makes possible 
the life and activity of persons, and allows the struggle of the personal 
principle for more universal being to advance. ‘wo other interesting 
communications to this meeting were those of Prof. Paul Lapie on 
“Moral Education in the French Schools” and of Prof. G. Tauro on 
“Schools and Education in the new Italy ”’. 

The remaining two sittings of this Division were mainly occupied with 
questions of Atsthetics. On the Wednesday morning Dr. Nicolai 
Hartmann, of Cologne, spoke ‘‘ Ueber die Stellung der asthetischen Werte 
im System der Werte iiberhaupt”’. He tried to describe esthetic values 
as appearances of an ideal world in the actual world in such a way as to 
account for the peculiar coincidence of impotence and freedom in esthetic 
values. On the Thursday morning, Prof. Moritz Geiger read a paper, 
“Ueber Oberflachenwirkung und Tiefenwirkung der Kunst ”’. 

D. In the History of Philosophy Section, the topic on Tuesday morning 
was “The Socratic and Platonic elements in the doctrines of Plato’s 
Dialogues”. The discussion turned chiefly upon the interpretation of the 
Phaedo. Owing to illness, Prof. J. Burnet was unfortunately prevented 
from attending and his paper was read by Prof. Ross. Prof. Léon Robin, 
of the Sorbonne, considered it highly improbable that the Phaedo is a 
historical report of the last words of Socrates. If the Socrates of the 
Phaedo is historical, then, he argued, the Platonic philosophy would con- 
tain little that is original. 

On Wednesday morning the Division met to discuss ‘‘ Mediwval Phil- 
osophy, with special reference to the problem of Creation”. Prof. Etienne 
Gilson, of the Sorbonne, in an interesting communication on ‘ Arab 
Philosophies in relation to Scholasticism,” pleaded that the influence of 
Arabian philosophy was by no means confined to Aquinas’s debt to 
Averroes, Prof. H. A. Wolfson dealt with “The Problem of Creation in 
medizval Jewish Philosophy,” and compared the doctrine of emanation in 
that philosophy with current notions of ‘emergence’. 

Two other sittings of this Division were devoted to receiving reports on 
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present philosophical tendencies in different countries. There was also an 
important communication from Dr. B. Rand concerning the forthcoming 
appearance of two hundred hitherto unpublished letters between Locke 
and Samuel Clarke, covering uninterruptedly the period from 1682 to 
Locke’s death. 


The General Session on Tuesday evening was occupied with the 
hypothesis of emergent evolution. In a carefully thought out paper, 
which ought to have come first instead of third on the list, Prof. A. E. 
Lovejoy sought to determine precisely the meaning of the term 
‘emergence’ and to furnish reasons for regarding as probable the hy- 
pothesis of the emergence of psychical events and psychical objects as 
functions of special and late-evolved integrations of matter and energy. 
But he resisted the view that this theory carried with it any necessity for 
a teleological interpretation. Prof. Hans Driesch, of Leipzig, criticised 
Lloyd Morgan’s treatment of the problem, and contended that no good 
case could be made out for emergence in the inorganic world. With 
regard to the organic world, if no determinate entelechy is assigned to 
account for emergence, then emergent evolution would amount, he insisted, 
to the undetermined evolution of Bergson, this sort of evolution being 
unpredictable not only for man but in principle. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, 
on the other hand, took the theory of emergent evolution to be anti- 
thetical to that of creative evolution. He maintained that life and mind 
are not emergent qualities, that their appearance does not inaugurate any 
new stage or level of cosmic evolution, but that they are the outward 
expression of an active force, purposive in its mode and free in its range. 
Prof. W. M. Wheeler, speaking as a biologist, emphasised the necessity of 
attending to the minor gradations and emergences within or between the 
great levels in nature. A study of them would, he argued, reveal more 
clearly the behaviour of the parts that ultimately results in the emergence 
of novelty. 

At the afternoon General Session on Friday the theme of discussion was 
“ Continuity and Discontinuity among the Sciences”. Prof. F. Enriquez, 
of Rome, took the view that there is a fundamental unity of the sciences, 
both in relation to the reality which is assumed as their object, and in 
relation to the mind, that is to say, their subjective aspect. On the other 
hand, Prof. Erich Becher, of Munich, discerned « radical discontinuity or 
ditference in subject-matter, methods and basal principles between the 
Realwissenschaften (natural and mental sciences) and the Idealwissen- 
schaften (mathematics and logic). The latter have to investigate daseins- 
freie Gegenstdnde or Soseinsobjecte. Prof. W. E. Hocking’s paper on 
‘Mind and Near- Mind,” also read at this meeting, is difficult to summarise. 
Seeing that the subject of knowledge can never become an object, the 
effort to make mind the subject-matter of a science can, he argued, never 
wholly succeed. Yet the effort cannot be given up, and the consequence 
has been the production of various substitutes for mind—logical objects, 
essences, possibilities, and the like—which can be regarded for certain 
purposes as equivalents for mind. These he called ‘near-minds’ or 
‘mural images of mind’. 

For Wednesday afternoon the subject prescribed was “ The role of 
Philosophy in the History of Civilisation’. There were papers by Mr. 
H. Osbcrn Taylor, Prof. Gilson, Prof. Radhakrishnan, and by Benedetto 
Croce (read in his absence by Dr. R. Piccoli), but the outstanding feature 
was Prof. John Dewey’s contribution. The capacity to express itself in 
philosophies is, said Prof. Dewey, one of the severe tests of the force and 
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genuineness of any civilisation. It is, he thought, proof of at least the 
immaturity of American life that it has accomplished so little in original 
philosophical thought. Until this deficiency is remedied, American arts 
and sciences, in spite of enormous display of energy, will remain relatively 
superficial. The greatest need of the national culture is an awakening 
of courageous faith in the value of speculative imagination, provided it be 
supplied with an adequate body of experience. 

I can do no more than mention the meeting on Thursday evening, the 
subject of which was ‘ Philosophy and International Relations,” and which 
was noteworthy on account of Prof. Roscoe Pound’s brilliant paper on 
“The Part of Philosophy in International Law ’”’. 

The Congress was brought to a close on the Friday evening by a 
banquet in the Copley Plaza Hotel, under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, at which Mr. Wellington Wells, President of 
the Senate, presided on behalf of the Governor. Prof. Driesch, Prof. 
J. A. Smith and others spoke for the foreign delegates, and Prof. W. P. 
Montague effectively replied on behalf of the organising Committee. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


SOCIETAS SPINOZANA. 


On 21st February, 1927, two hundred and fifty years will have passed 
since Spinoza’s death, and it is proposed to hold then a memorial gathering 
at the Hague which will be addressed by foremost thinkers from different 
parts of the world. The presence of all interested is invited. 

A special committee has been formed for the purchase of the house in 
the Pavilioensgracht in which Spinoza lived his last years. It is hoped 
to hold the memorial assembly in the house and to inaugurate it formally 
as the Spinoza House. 

Further particulars will be published in due course in the public press. 


November, 1926. 


ERRATA. 


In the last number of Minpb, October, 1926, 

p. 504, 1. 19, for “the particular ”’ read “two particular ; 
p. 506, 1, 12, for ‘‘ Nature”’ read “ nature ”’; 

p. 534, 1. 7 from bottom, for ‘‘ White 9” read ‘* White 19”. 
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